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On the REPRESENTATIONS of the SUN, th EARTH, and 
SEASONS, amang the ANCIENTS, with an EXPLANATION of 
th FRONTISPIECE; and a new Method of forming an Idea 
of the Viciffitudes of the SEAsons, &c. 


OL, or the Sun, the-Ruler of the Sea- 

fons, is fpoken of by the claffical Wri- 
ters more than all the reft of the planets put 
together. His features are reprefented ex- 
tremely fine; he is always young and 
beardlefs. Virgil calls him the beautiful, 
and Tibullus the well-fhaped God ; his 
face is defcribed as fhining, with a peculiar 
brightnefs beaming from his eyes: He is 
often mentioned in the fituation as he ap- 
pears in the Frontifpiece to this Volume, 
fitting in his chariot, drawn by four horfes, 
whofe harnefs. was rofe-coloured, ftudded 
with precious ftones, and the chariot itfelf 
of gold; the Poets tell us the number, 
names, and even the colour of his hories, 
which are defcribed as full of life and fire, 
Nums. CCCCVIU, Vou, LIX. 


and breathing quick as they run along 
his courfe is faid to lie betwixt two fixed 
points ; the firit halfis all up-hill, and the laft 
all down-hill. He fets out from the Eaftt~ 
ern and drives into the Weitern fea, where 
he is fuppofed to pafs the nights in the pa- 
lace of Oceanus. He is imagined daily to 
drive his chariot over a tranfparent (or 
cryftal) arch in the heavens, on which ap- 
pear the tracks of his wheels, as on a com- 
mon road upon earth. This chariot is 
thus defcribed by Ovid : 


Gold was the axle, and the beam was 
Id : 


The ehiacth filver fpokes, on brilliant 
circles roll’d, 
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Gems fet in rows adverfe, and fparkling 
bright, 

Roflested on the God the dazzling light. 

His iy fants {pring fosth, and {wiftly 

r 

Their rapid courfe thro’ clouds and yicld- 
ing air ; 

With winged {peed, outftrip the Eaftern 


wind, 
And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 


Cybele, the Goddefs, who was ofually 
fuppofed to prefide over the Earth, is gene- 
fally drawn with a crown of turrets on her 
head, as.the governs caltles, towers, cities, 
and all things that the Earth faftains; fhe 
was the wife of Saturn, and accounted 
Mother of the Gods ; fhe was called Ops 
by the Latins, and Rhea by the Greeks 5 
fhe was alfo named Bona Mater, Velta, and 
Terra. 

Divine honours were early paid to this 
Goddefs ; and the Priefts of Cybele per- 
formed their facrifices with a confufed noife 
of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, and other ip- 
flruments ; and the facrificants profaned 
both the temple and their Goddefs, and the 
eais of their hearers, with howlings, stot, 
and every kind yf wantennes. 


Lucan, fpeaking of this Goddefs, fays : 


The Earth, when new, produc’d no 
raging cold, 
Nor heats, nor tlorms : Thele grew as the 
grew old : 
Therefore our parent Earth deferves to 


bear 
‘The name of Mother, fince all rofe from 
her. 


She is reprefented in the Frontifpiece as 
attended by the four Seafons ; Ver, or Spring, 
(with his tranfparent wings) is adorning 
her with a wreath of flowers ; Summer, or 
JE itas, who appears crowned with corn, 
with a fickle in her hand, is laying a fample 
of the harveft at her feet; and Autumnus, 
who feems half kneeling, is offering her 
different truits ; while thivering Hyems, 
or Winter, ftands at a refpecttul diftance, 
warming his decrepid hands over an ura of 
lighted coals. 

Four figns of the Zodiac, viz. the Fih, 
the Ram, the Twins, and the Scorpion, are 
faintly delineated in the back ground of 
the picture. 

Virgil, in his Second Georgic, thus de- 
fcribes the Spring ; 

The Spring to forefls yiclds a kindly aid: 
To wo ~ the Spring asityes the wittal 

liads : 





In the kind Spring, the lands abound wifi 
fant shh for fanle dat gine 0 lage pee 


duce. 
Then the all-potent Air, prolific, thowers 
On the Goft lap of his giat consext pours 


From her vaft womb the mighty ftore pro- 


ceeds, 
And, all the mighty He commix’d, with 
plenty feeds. 
The birds their fongs repeat to ev’ry grove, 
And hesds perceive the feafop of thee ; 
Then teem the fields, and make their bo- 


foms bare 

To the warm breezes of the weftern air. 

Then kindly moifture over all things 
fheds ; 

Plants truft new fans, and boldly rear their 
heads, 

Nor fears the vine, left fouthern ftorms 
fhould rife, 


Or the —~ North pour rivers from the 
ies ; 
But boldly thoots her buds from ev'ry 
bough, 
And all her leaves difplays with pompous 


thew. 


Many of the ancient Writers have en- 
deavoured to depict the beauties of Sum- 
mer ; but none of them feem to have fuc- 
cesded fo well upon that occafion as our 
own {weet Poet of the Seafons. 

‘The following defcription of the dawn 
of a Summer's iy we only lay before the 
Reader, as a {pecimen of the beauties con- 
tained in Thomfon’s Poem upon this de- 
lightful part of the year : 


When now no more the alternate Twins 

are fir'd, 

And Cancer reddens withthe folar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night 5 

And foon, obfervant of approaching day, 

The meek-ey'd Morn appears, Mother of 
dews, 

At firft faint-gleaming in the dappled eaft + 

Till far o'er Alther fpreads the widening 


glow 3 
And, from before the luftre of her face, 
White break the clouds away. With 
quicken'd ftep, ; 
Brown Night retires. Young Day pours m 
a-pace, 
And opens all the lawny profpe& wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's mifty 


top, 

Swell on the fight, and brighten with the 
dawn. 

Blue, thro’ the dufk, the fmoking currents 


thine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, 
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Limps, aukward: While along the foreft- 
glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early paffenger. Mufic awakes 

The native voice of undiflembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hymns 
arife. 

Rous’d by the cock, the foon-clad thepherd 
leaves 

His mofly cottage, where with peace he 
dwells : 

And, from the crouded fuld, in order drives 

His flock, to tafte the verdure of the morn. 


Lucretius’s defcription of the Seafons is 
one of the fineft paflages among the Ro- 
man Poetical Writers, and feems to have 
been imitated from fome ancient proceffion ; 
not one of his allegories is conduéted fo re- 
gularly as this, which makes it probable he 
did not invent, but copy it s 


Firft comes the Spring, and Venus; ever 


£ays . 5 

And fluttering Zephyrus, that prepares 
her way : 

Flora, before them, with a lib’ral hand, 

Indulgent, ftrews her bleffings o'er the 
land. 

Now various flowers intich’d with brilliant 
dyes, 

Now fragrant odours ev’ry-where arife. 

Heat, next, and dutty harveft come in place, 

And fummer breezes fan the fun-burnt 
face. 

Then Autumn comes, replete with {park- 
ling wine : 

All hail great Bacchus, glorious and divine ! 

Uniettled then, and changeable the fkies, 

And all uncertain are the winds that rife. 

From Eaft and South the roaring tempeft 
{prings, 

And with loud thunder flafting lightning 


brings. 

Cold then, benumbing, comes; feverely 
blows 

The piercing North, and fcatters frofts and 
fnows. 

Winter fucceeds, decrepid, wrinkled, old, 

Chatt’ring his teeth, his limbs all hake 
with eold. 


We cannot difmifs this article without 
prefenting the Reader, who is unacquainted 
with the Mathematics, with a new, eafy, 
and pleafant method of forming a true idea 
of the viciffitudes of the Seafons ; of the 
earth's motion round its axis every twenty- 
four hours, which is the caufe ot day and 
night ; and of its motion in the ecliptic 
round the fun every year, which is the 
caufe of the different lengths of days and 
nights, 
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Let a {mall terreftrial globe, of about 
three inches diameter, be fufpended by a 
long thread of twilted filk, fixed to its 
north pole ; then, having placed a lighted 
candle on a table, to reprefent the fun, in 
the center of a hoop of a large chafm, which 
may reprefent the ecliptic, the hoop making 
an angle of 234 degrees with the plane of 
the table 5 hang the globe within the hoop 
Near to it; and, if the table be level, the 
equator of the globe will be parallel to the 
table, and the plane of the hoop will cut the 
equator at an angle of 234 degrees; fo 
that one half of the equator will be above 
the hoop, and the other half below it ; and 
the candle will enlighten one half of the 
globe, -as the fun enlightens one half of the 
earth, whilft the other half is in the dark. 

Things being thus prepared, twift the 
thread towards the left hand, that it may 
turn the globe the fame way by untwifting 5 
that is, from wett, by fouth, toeaft. As 
the globe turns round its axis or thread, 
the different piaces of its furface will go re- 
gularly through the light and dark, and 
have, as it were, an alternate return of day 
and night in each rotation. As the globe 
continues to turn round, and to fhew itlelf 
all around to the candle, carry it flowly 
round the hoop by the thread, from weft by 
fouth to eaft; which is the way that the 
earth moves round the fun once a year in 
the ecliptic ; and you will fee that, whilft 
the globe continues in the lower part of the 
hoop, the candle (being then north of the 
equator) will conftantly fhine round the 
north pole, and all the northern places, 
which go through any part of the dak, 
will go through a le(s portion of it than 
they do of the light ; and the more fo the 
farther they are from the equator : Confe- 
quently, theic days are then longer than 
their nights. ’ 

When the globe comes to a point in the 
hoop, midway between the higheft and low- 
eft points, the candle wili be dire&tly over 
the equator, and will enlighten the globe 
jut from pole to pole; and then every 
place on the globe will go through equal 
portions of light and darknefs, as it runs 
round its axis; and confequently the day 
and night will be of equal length at all 
places upon it. As the globe advances 
thence forward, towards the higheft part 
of the hoop, the candle will be at the 
fouth fidg of the equator, fhining farther 
and farther round the fouth pole, as the 
globe rifes higher and higher in the honp 5 
leaving the north pole as much in darknefs 
as the fouth pole is then in the light, and 
making long days and thort nights on the 
fouth fide of the equator, and the contrary 
Az on 
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on the north fide, whilft the globe conti- 
naes in the northern or higher fide of the 
hoop: And when it comes to the high- 
eft point, the day will be at the longeft, and 
the nights at the fhorteft, in the fouthern 
hemifpheie, and the reverfe in the north- 
en. 

As the globe advances and defcends in 
the hoop, the lighteft will gradually recede 
from the uth pole, and approach towards 
the north pole; which will caufe the north- 
ern days to lengthen, and the fouthern days 
Shorten in the fame proportion. When 
the globe comes to the middle point, be- 
tween the higheft and loweft points of the 
hoop, the candle will be over the equator, 


enlightening the globe, juft from pole te 
pole, when every place of the earth (except 
the poles) will go through equal portions 
of light and darknefs ; and, confequently, 
the day and night wil} then be equal all 
over the globe. 

And thus, at a very fmall expence, one 


may have a delightful and demonftrative 


view of the caufe of days and night, with 
their gradual increafe and decreafe, in 
length, through the whole year together, 
with the viciffitudes of Spring, Summer, 
Autunm, and Winter, in each annual 
courfe of the earth round the fun, 


Couracg, Patriotism, and FRIENDSHIP, incompatible with 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By Soames Jenyns, Ef; 


ALOUR, or aétive courage, is, 

for the mott part, conftitutional, and 
therefore can have no more claim to moral 
merit, than wit,-beauty, health, ftrength, 
or any other endowment of the mind or 
body ; and fo far it is from producing any 
falutary effeéts, by introducing peace, or- 
der, or happinefs, into fociety, that it is 
the ufual perpetrator of all the violences 
which, from retaliated injuries, diftra& the 
world with bloodfied and devaftation. It 
js the engine by which the ftrong are in- 
abled to plunder the weak, the proud to 
trample upon the humble, and the guilty 
to opprefs the innocent ; it is the chief in- 
firument which Ambition employs in her 
unjuft purfuits of wealth and power, and 
is therefore fo much extolled by her vo- 
taries : It was, indeed, congenial with the 
religion of Pagans, whofe Gods were, for 
the moft part, made out of deceafed He- 
soes, exalted to Heaven as a reward for 
the mifchief which they had perpetrated 
wpon earth; and therefore, with them, 
this was the firft of virtues, and had even 
engroffed that denomination to itfelf ; but, 
whatever merit it may have aflumed among 
Pagans, with Chriftians it can pretend to 
none, and few or none are the occafions on 
which they are permitted to exert it: They 
are fo far from being allowed to inflict 
evil, that they are forbid even to refit it 
They are fo far from being encouraged to 
revenge injuries, that one of their firft du- 
ties is to forgive them ; fo far front being 
incited to deftroy their enemies, that they 
are commanded to love them, and to ferve 
them to the uimolt of their power. If 


Chriftian nations, therefore, were nations 
of Chriftians, all war would be impoffible 
and unknown amongft them, and valour 
could be neither of ufe or eftimation, and 
therefore could never have a place in the 
eatalogue of Chriftian virtues, being irre~ 
concilcable with all its precepts. I object 
not to the praife and honours beltowed 
on the valiant; they are the leaft tribute 
which can be paid them by thofe who en- 
iey fafety and affluence by the intervention 
of their dangers and fufferings; I aflert 
only that a&tive courage can never be a 
Chriftian virtue, becaufe a Chriftian can 
have nothing to do with it. Paffive cou- 
rage is, indeed, frequently and properly 
inculcated by this meek and fuffering reli- 
gion, under the titles of patience and re- 
ngnation: A real and fubftantial virtue 
this, and a direct contraft to the former ; 
for paffive courage arifes from the nobleft 
dilpofitions ef the human mind, from a 
contempt of misfortunes, pain, and death, 
and a confidence in the proteétion of the 
Almighty ; aétive from the meaneft, from 
paffion, vanity, and felf- dependence ; paf- 
five courage is derived from a zeal for 
truth and a perfeverance in duty; active 
is the offspring of pride and revenge, and 
the parent of cruelty and injuftice: In 
fhort, paflive courage is the refolution of a 
Philofopher ; active the ferocity of a favage. 
Nor is this more incompatible with the pre- 
cepts than with the objeét of this religion, 
which is the attainment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; for valour is not that fort of via- 
lence by which that Kingdom is to be tae 
ken, nor are the turbulent fpirits of He- 
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roes and Conquerors admiffible into thefe 
revions of peace, fubordination, and tran- 
quillity. Patr.otifin alfo, that celebrated 
virtue, fo much pragtifed in ancient, and 
fo much profefied in modern times ; that 
virtue which fo long preferved the liberties 
of Greece, and exalted Rome to the Em- 
pire of the world: This celebrated virtue, 
I fay, mut alfo be excluded ; becaufe it 
not only falls thort of, but direétly coun- 
tera‘is, the extenfive benevolence of this 
religion. A Chriftian is of no country 5 
he is a citizen of the world, and his neigh- 
bours and countrymen are the inhabitants 
of the remoteft regions, whenever their 
diftreffes demand his friendly affiftance : 
Chrittianity commands us to love all man- 
kind ; patriotifm to opprefs all other coun- 
tries to advance the imaginary profperity of 
our own: Chriftianity injoins us to imi- 
tate the uriverfal benevolence of our Cre- 
ator, who pours forth his bleffings on eve- 
ry nation upon earth ; patriotifm to copy 
the mean partiality of an Englith Parith- 
officer, who thinks injuttice and cruelty 
meritorious, whenever they promote the 
interefts of his own inconfiderable village. 
This has ever been a favourite virtue with 
mankind, becaufe it conceals felf-intereft 
under the mafk of public fpirit, not only 
from others, but even from themfilves ; 
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and gives a licenee to infli& wrongs and 
injuries, not only with impunity, but with 
applaufe ; but it is fo diametrically oppo- 
fite to the great charaéteriftics of this infti- 
tution, that it never could have been ad- 
mitted into the lift of Chriftian virtues. 

Friendhip likewife, although more con- 
genial to the principles of Chriftianity, a- 
rifing fr. ~ more tender and amiable dif- 
“es could never be admitted amongft 

t benevolent precepts, for the fame rea- 
fon ; becaufe it is too narrow and confined, 
and appropriates that benevolence to a fin- 
gle object which is here commanded to be 
extended all over : Where friendhhips arife 
from fimilarity of fentiments and difinte- 
refted affe€tions, they are advantageous, 
agreeable, and innocent, but have little 
pretenfions to merit; for it is juftly ob- 
ferved, * If you love them which love you, 
what thanks have ye? For finners alfe 
love thole that love them.” But if they are 
formed from alliances in parties, faétions, 
and interefts, or from a participation of 
vices, the ufual parents of what are called 
friendhhip among mankind, they are then 
both mitchievous and criminal, and confe- 
quently forbidden; but, in their utmoft 
purity, deferve no recommendation frem 
this religion. 


Th HISTORY of the Oricin and Procress of the 
Ufeful and Polite Aarts: 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


LETTER I. 


The Antiquity of Ufeful Arts.—Revenge produces Hoftis Weapens.— 
Military and Naval Architeéture.—Simple Manners of the Ancients. 


aac ufeful Arts muft be nearly coeval 
with the human race; for food, cloath- 
ing, and habitation, even in their original 
fimplicity, require fome art. Many other 
Arts are of fuch antiquity as to place the 
inventers beyond the reach of-tradition. 
Several have gradually crept into exiftence, 
without aninventer. The bufy mind, how- 
ever, accuftomed to a beginning in things, 
cannot reft till it find or imagine a begin- 
ning toevery Art. Bacchus is faid to have 
invented wine; and Staphylus the mixing 
water with wine. The bow and arrow are 
afcribed by tradition to Scythos, fon of Ju- 
piter, though a weapon all the world over. 
Spinning is fo ufeful, that it muft be ho- 
moured with fome illuftrious inventer; It 


was afcribed by the Egyptians to their 
Goddefs Ifis ; by the Greeks to Minerva ; 
by the Peruvians to Mama Ella, wife te 
their firft Sovereign Mango Capac; and 
by the Chinefe to the wife of their Em- 
peror Yao. Mark here by the way a con- 
ne€tion of ideas: Spinning is a female oc- 
cupaiion, and it muft have had a female 
inventer. 

In the hunter-ftate, men are wholly oc- 
cupied in procuring food, cloathing, habi- 
tation, and other neceffaries ; and have ne 
time nor zeal for ftudying conveniencies. 
The eafe of the thepherd- {tate affords both 
time and inclination for ufeful Arts; which 
are greatly promoted by numbers who aye 
relieved by agriculture from bodily — 
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The foil, by gradual improvements in huf- 
bandry, affords plenty with Jefs labour 
than at firft; and the furplus hands are em- 
ployed, firft, in ufeful Arts, and, next, 
m thoft of amufement. Arts actording- 
ly make the quickeft progrefs in a fertile 
foil, which produces plenty with little 
labour. Arts flourifhed early in Egypt 
and Chaldea, countries extremely fertile. 
When men, who originally lived in 
caves like fome wild animals, began to 
think of a more commodious habitation, 
their firft houfes were extremely fimple ; 
witnefs the houfes of the Canadian favages, 
which continue fo to this day. Their 
houfes, fays Charlevoix, are built with lefs 
art, neatnefs, and folidity, than thofe of 
the beavers; having neither chimneys ner 
windows ; A hole only is left in the roof, 
for admitting light, and emitting fmoke. 
That hole muft be ftopped when it rains 
or fnows ; and of courte the fire is put out, 
that the inhabitants may nor be blinded 
with fmoke. To have pafled fo many 
ages in that manner, without thinking of 
any improvement, fhews how greatly men 
are influenced by cuftom. The Blacks of 
Jamaica are ftill more rude in their build- 
ings: Their huts are erected without 
even a hole in the roof ; and accordingly 
at home they breathe nothing but fmoke. 
Revenge early produced hoftile weapons. 
‘The club and the dart are obvious inven- 
tions : Not fo the bow and arrow ; and for 
that reafon it is not eafy to fay how that 
weapon came to be univerfal. As iron is 
feldom found in a mine like other metals, it 
was a late difcovery : At the fiege of Troy, 
fpears, darts, and arrows, were headed 
with brafs. Meneltheus, who fucceeded 
Thefeus in the kingdom of Athens, and Jed 
fifty thips to ths fiege of Troy, was reputed 
the firft who marfhalled an army in battle- 
array. Inftruments of defence are made 
neceflary by thofe of offence. Trunks of 
trees, interlaced with branches, and fup- 
ported with earth, made the firlt fortifica- 
tions ; to which fucceeded a wall finifhed 
with a parapet for fhooting arrows at be- 
fiegers. Asa parapet covers but half of 
the body, holes were left in the wall from 
{pace to fpace, no longer than to give paf- 
fage to an arrow. Betiegers had no remedy 
but to beat down the wall; A battering- 
ram was firft ufed by Pericles the Athe- 
nian, and perfetted by the Carthaginians 
at the fiege of Gades. To oppofe that 
formidable machine, the wall was built 
with advanced parapets for throwing ftones 
and fire upon the enemy, which kept him at 
a diftance, A wooden-booth upon wheels, 





and pufhing clofe to the wall, fecured the: 
men who wrought the battering-ram. This 
invention was rendered ineffectual, by fur- 
rounding the wall with a deep and broad 
ditch. Befiegers were reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of inventing engines for throwing 
ftones and javelins upon thofe who occu- 
pied the advanced parapets, in order to 
give opportunity for filling up the ditch ; 
and ancient Hiftories expatiate upon the 
powerful operation of the catapulta and 
balifta. Thefe engines fuggefted a new 
invention for defence: Inftead of a cir- 
cular wall, it was built with falient an- 
gles, like the teeth of a faw, in order that 
one part might flank another. ‘That 
form of a wail was afterwards improved, 
by raifing round towers upon the falient 
angles ; and the towers were improved by 
making. them fyuaie. The Ancients had 
no occafion for any form more complete, 
being fuflicient for defending againit all 
the miffive weapons at that time known, 
The invention of cannon required a va- 
riation in military architecture. ‘The firkt 
cannons were made of iron bars, forming a 
concave cylinder, united by rings of cop- 
per. The firft cannon. balls were of ftone, 
which required a very large aperture. A 
cannon was reduced to a finaller fize, by 
ufing iron for balls inftead of ftone ; and 
that deftru&ive engine was perfected by 
making it of caft metal. To refit its 
force, baltions were invented, horn- works, 
crown-works, half-moons, &c. &c.; and 
military archite€ture became a fyftem, go- 
verned by fundamental principles and 
general rules. But all in vain: It has in- 
deed produced fortifications that have made 
fieges horridly bloody ; but artillery at the 
fame time has been carried to fuch perfec- 
tion, and the Art of attack fo improved, 
that, according to the general opinion, no 
fortification can be rendered impregnable. 
The only impregnable defence is good 
neighbourhood among weak Princes, ready 
to unite whenever one of them is attacked 
with fuperior force. And nothing tends 
more effectually to promote fuch union, 
than conftant experience that fortifications 
ought not to be relied on. 

With refpe&t to naval archite&ture, the 
firft veflels were beams joined together, and 
covered with planks, pufhed along with 
long poles in thallow water, and drawn by 
animals in deep water. To thefe fucceed- 
ed trunks of trees cut hollow, termed by 
the Greeks Monoxyles. The next were 
planks joined together in form of a mo 
noxyle. The thought of imitating a fifh 
advanced naval arehitedture, Avprow was 
c0R- 
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@onftru&ted in imitation of the head, a ftern 
with a moveable helm in imitation of the 
tail, and oars in imitation of the fins. Sails 
were at laft added; which invention was 
foearly that the contriver is unknown. Be- 
fore the year 1545, thips of war in Eng- 
Jand had no port-holes for guns, as at 
prefent: They had only a few cannon 
placed on the upper deck. 

When Homer compofed his Poems, at 
leat during the Trojan war, the Greeks 
had not acquired the Artof gelding cattle ; 
they eat the flefh of bulls and of rams. 
Kings and Princes killed and cooked their 
victuals: Spoons, forks, table-cloths, 
napkins, were unknown. They fed fit- 
ting, the cuftom of reclining upon beds 
being afterwards copied from Afia; and, 
like other favages, they were great eaters. 
At the time mentioned, they had not chim- 
neys, nor candles, nor lamps. ‘Torches 
are frequently mentioned by Homer, but 
Jamps never: A vafe was placed upon a 
tripod, in which was burnt dry wood for 
giving light. Locks and keys were not 
common at thattime. Bundles were fe- 
cured with ropes intricately combined ; and 
hence the famous Gordian knot. Shoes and 
ficckings were not early known among 
them, nor buttons, nor faddles, nor ftirrups. 
Plutarch reports, that Gracchus caufed 
fiones to be erefted along the high-ways 
leading from Rome, for the convenience of 
mounting a horfe ; for at that time ftirrups 
were unknown, though an obvious inven- 
tion. Linen for fhirts was not ufed in 
Rome for many years after the Govcinment 
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became defpotic. Even fo late as the 
eighth century, it was not common ia 
Europe. 

Thales, one of the feven wife men ef 
Greece, about fix hundred years before 
Chrift, invented the following method 
for meafuring the height of an Egyptian 
pyramid. He watched the progrefs of the 
fun, till his body and its fhadow were of 
the fame length ; and at that inftant mea- 
fured the thadow of the pyramid, which 
confequently gave its height. Amafis 
King of Egypt, prefent at the operation, 
thought ita wonderful effort of genius ; and 
the Greeks admired it highly. Geometry 
muft have been in its very cradle at that 
time. Anaximander, fome ages before 
Chrift, made the firft map of the earth, fo 
far as thenknown. About the end of the 
thirteenth century, {peétacles for affifting 
the fight were invented by Alexander Spina, 
a Monk of Pifa. So ufeful an invention 
cannot be too much extolled. Ata period 
of life when the judgment is in maturity, 
and reading is of great benefit, the eyes 
begin to grow dim. One cannot help 
pitying the condition of bookifh men be- 
fore that invention ; many of whom mutt 
have had their fight greatly impaired, 
while their appetite for reading was in 
vigour. 

In my next I propofe to lay before the 
Reader a ketch of the progrefs of Huf- 
bandry, and proceed from thence to Ma- 
nufactures, 

K. 


INHABITANTS and MANNERS of 


Lonpon. By John Buncle, jus. Gent. 


HE Gay and the Ambitious, whofe 

enjoyment is centered in making a 
figure in the world; who aré willing to 
embrace a thoufand miferies, if they may 
but appear happy; thefe wil] naturally 
croud to the Metropolis, as to the proper 
theatre of exhibition. ‘That place anfwers 
their purpofe the beft which contains the 
Jargelt number of eyes; and, without a 
fpark of benevolence in their natures, 
would an univerfal blindnefs render them 
completely wretched. Now, it is a felf- 
evident propofition, that thofe who place 
their happinefs in the admiration of others, 
muft remain ftrangers to pleafure, where 
there is no one to admire. The beauties 
pf Creation can wear no charms to thof 
whofe attention is perpetually turned upon 
themielves. Lawns, groves, aad rivers, 


2 


neither compliment nor flatter ; but to this 
clats of bemgs alk other language is infipid. 
With impatience, therefore, do they fly to 
a {pot where that dialeé& chiefly abounds. 
But the inconveniences attending fo great 
a conflux of the rich and gay are obvious. 
Their multitudes pall upon the fight, until 
an equipage and a dray-cart pafs equally 
unnoticed by the fatiated inhabitants. Or, 
fhould fludied fplendor and magnificence 
be fufficient to awaken the attention of the 
public, yet, if I may exprefs myfelf learn- 
edly upon the fubject, thofe rays of admi- 
ration are unhappily divided and fub-di- 
vided into a thoufand infeebled and di- 
verging fragments, which each fondly wifhes 
to be colleSted in one focus, and centered 
upon himéelf. 
With thefe we will affociate the num- 
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bers who confider Pleafure as the firft bufi- 
nefs, the worthy purfuit of life. And to 
fuch London is the grand mart of plea(ures, 
the very Paradife of Mahomet ; where they 
may revel the whole circle of the hours, in 
fcenes of the moft refined, or of the grotfi ft 
diffipation, They may wander from morn- 
ing exhibitions, and idle amufements in- 
numerable, to Plays, Operas, Balls, Con- 
certs, Drums, Routs, Ridottos, Maiks, 
Taverns, Gaming-tables, Brothels, &c. 
until they have exhaufted the largeft patri- 
mony, the moft promifing heaith, and 
their whole ftock of credit, charaéter, and 
morals, 

The Town affords a tranfient entertain- 
ment to the occafional Vifitor, who is ama- 
zed at a mede of living fo oppofite to na- 
tive fimplicity. The Buttle of the City, 
the fplendor of the fhops, the parade of 
bufinefs, the variety of carriages and equi- 
pages, the immenfe congrels of people, 
firike him as a fuperior kind of perfpettive- 
box, or magic lantern ; and he cites, upon 
his return, the wonderous tales of what he 
has feen and heard to his liftening and 
aftonifhed family ! 

The Metropolis is alfo the ftage of ac- 
tion for a man of bufinefs, whofe princi- 
pal obje&t is the accumulation of wealth ; 
and who, fportiman like, places al) his 
bliis in the purfuit, being deftitute of either 
leifure or tafte, for the proper enjoyment 
of his wealth. A man of this character 
cares not where he lives, nor how he lives, 
— he can but engrofs the means of 
iving and let him but poffefs a large num- 
ber of the tickets of enjoyment, he is by no 
means anxious whether they be ever drawn 
prizes, or not. The whole extent of his 
defires is to make a figure upon the “Change; 
to render the Firm of his Houfe familiar to 
both the Indies ; to be able to influence the 
ptice of a commodity, and to affect the rife 
and fall of Stocks. I need fcarcely obferve 
that, to one of this complexion, London 
is as it were the important fpot, the point, 
the fulcrum on which he may place his 
commercial lever; and where, provided 
his lever have a fufficient purchafe, he may 
be able to do what Archimedes withed for 
in vain, * move the whole world at will.’ 

_ The City is the moft encouraging mart 
for fuperior abilities in al) departments. 
It is a place that gives an equal chance 
to every trade and profeflion; where the 
meaneft of employments may become the 
fources of wealth ; and where taylors, 
chimney-fweepers, old clothefmen, hair- 
dreflers, and empirics, fometimes acquiie 
affluence, and often. enjoy the privileges 


of being ranked in the clafs of Gentlemen. 


But the misfortunes and inconveniencies are, 
—the man who brings his talents up to falé 
is often ftarved before he can find a pur- 
chafer.——The arts are generally encouraged 
in an inverfe proportion to their utility 5 
and thofe which moft adminifter to the lux 
uries and vices of mankind, are the moft 
certain of rapid fuccefs.—The forward and 
felf-confequential wreft from the rich and 
powerful that patronage which is due to 
modeft worth alone. —The ingenious arti« 
zan and manufadlurer has fuch temptations 
to indolence, extravagance, and profligacy, 
as greatly indanger his complete ruin.— 
He who is able to furnith the requifite funt 
to fet thefe various hands at work, often 
becomes as rich as Croefus by their inge- 
nvity, while the promoters of his abun- 
dance fuffer all the miferies of dependences 
and the infults of capricious wealth.— And 
the unfuccefsful adventurer will foon be 
left to bewail his ill-fortune or his rafhnefs, 
in a loathfome jail, unaflifted, unheeded, 
and unlamented. 

The bufy Politician, who leaves all do- 
meftic affairs in confufion, to fettle thofe 
of Europe ; who is more anxious about 
the national debt than about his own; and 
who patiently refigns his family to indi- 
gence and beggary, provided the public 
commerce be in a flourifhing condition :— 
And to the eager Newfmonger, whofe itch- 
ing ears muft be continually tickled by fref 
intelligence ; who imagines that nothing 
can be of importance that is three days old ; 
and who feels as heartily upon trials, bank 
ruptcies, fhipwrecks, contiagrations, deaths, 
and murders, as upon the happieft and moft 
interefting occurrences,—the numerous cof- 
fee-houfes, and other places of colloquial 
intercourfe, become the center of happinefs ! 

Nor can it be denied that London is ina 
high degree favourable to fociability. Its 
inhabitants have fuperior opportunities of 
chufing their company, provided Wifdom 
fhall ftand at their elbow to direct their 
choice.—Here perfons in fimilar purfuits 
and of fimilar taites, whole ideas perfe&tly 
amalgamate, may aflociate in a friendly 
club, and innocently {pend their evenings 
in dn agreeable converle.—Yet it is pity 
that late hours, and temptations to intoxi- 
cation, fhould often render it prudent for 
a cautious man to abfent himfelf from 
thef affociations. 

To do ample juftice to my fubjeét, I 
muft add, that the men who retain their 
religious principles, and whofe education, 
or conviction, teach them to give the pres 
ference to one mode of worthip rather than 
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fo another, may, in yon great City, wor- 
fhip their Creator according to their in- 
clinations, or the diétates of their con- 
{ciences. What Voltaire has obferved of 
the different Se&ts in England, is peculiar- 
ly true refpe€ting the Metropolis: ‘In 
their Father's houfe there are many man- 
fions:* Or rather they may chufe which 
road they pleafe in their journey to Heaven. 
And I doubt not but the honeft and good 
in each ‘road will find their way. . Qua- 
kers, Anabaptifts, Prefbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, as well as Churchmen, may 
there worfhip according to their own par- 
ticular modes, and affociate with thofe of 
their own perfuafions. While the peculiar 
circumftances of the place, frequent inter- 
courfes of a commercial nature, and a ge- 
neral inattention to every other part of a 
man’s charaéter, except that of honour in 
his vocation, give to perfons of thefe differ- 
ent perfuafions the fortunate habit, rather 
than the Chriftian virtue of univerfal and 
reciprocal moderation: 

London is alfo a place very advantageous 
to the Student in his purfuits of:various 
branches of Science: Where, by attending 
upon different Profeffors, converfing with 
men of learning, genius, and experience’; 
confulting libraries, vifiting mufeums, &c. 
he may enjoy the means of making the 
moft defireable progrefs in his ftudies,—if 
Heaven fhould fend him a competent quan- 
tity of refolution, to efcape the dangerous 
diffipations of the place. 

The Town may alfo be thought the pro- 
per fchool of Manners ; where the Colle- 
@iate may wear off his pedantry 3 and the 
Country Gentleman his aukward addrefs. 
But the Town, in this conneétion, mutt 
doubtlefs fignify the mul:itudes of ftran- 
gers who occafionally afflemble there, and 
trom whom true politenefs and courtefy of 
behaviour may fometimes be acquired. For 
it muft be acknowledged, that the plaineft 
Rutftic would not gain much by his com- 
merce with the natives. Few, very few 
of thofe whofe education has been confined 
to London, are examples of addrefs and 
engaging deportment, worthy a journey to 
town. Confidering Europe as the moft 
important part of the Globe ; England as 
the moft important part of Europe ; the 
Metropolis as the moft important part of 
England; and, it may be, the place of 
their refidence as the moft important part 
of the Metropolis, thefe Citizens of accu- 
mulated confequence treat, with an air of 
childith fuperiority and difdain, all thofe 
unfortunate objecis who were not born 


within the found of Bow Bells. Thefe 
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gentry are alfo very apt to miftake negli« 
gence and ‘inattention for eafe ; a dull ree 
petition of the contents of & newfpaper, for 
edifying converfation ; pert reflections and 
fatirical infinuations upon a country life and 
manners, for wit and humour: Whilft 
their good Ladies fubftitute affectation for 
politenefs, a paffion for every whimfical 
fathion for tafte, and extravagance for 
grandure.—And they both unite in the 
opinion, that all firangers are bound to 
admire every thing peculiar to the place, 
even to its noife, confufion, and filth. In 
a word, they feem to claim the privilege of 
behaving as they pleafe: And, forgetting 
that London may not be the firft mart for 
manners, though it be for various other 
articles, they with equal folly and vanity 
impofe upon you their own coarfe un- 
wrought goods, for the very beft of the 
kind. 

‘The Metropolis: is a place worthy the 
temporary refidence of the fpeculative Phi- 
Jofopher, who thinks ‘ the proper know- 
ledge of mankind ‘is man.” By converfing 
with fuch a diverfity of chara&ters, he may 
acquire a confiderable infight into the va- 
rious modifications of the human heart. 
Here he wili conftantly behold the force of 
evil example, counteracting the original 
bent of a virtuous education ! 

In fhort, our Philofopher will difcover 
the power of conneStions and example, of 
intereft or of pleafures, to change the prine 
ciples and difpofitions of men. And he 
will remark how eafily thofe who have no 
ftamen of their own, no genuine unfhaken 
rule of conduét, no fettled notions of vir- 
tue, and rational fear ot Heaven, how eafi- 
ly they yield themfelves up to foreign im- 
preffions, like wax to the feal; or bear a 
diverfity of vicious refemblances, according 
to the moulds in which they may be ac- 
cidentally caft | 

Afier he has made general obfervations 
of this nature, for which every part of that 
great City will -furnifh ample materials, 
he may ftudy the leading charaéteriftics, 
the diftinguifhing type of each tivifion. 

In the weftern quarter he may contem= 
plate the proud and faftidious Courtief, 
uniting the extremes of haughtineis and 
fervility ! fwoln with the idea of his own 
importance, and yet courting the admira- 
tion of every tranfient {peétator !—mean- 
ly cringing to thofe in power, but treating 
his inferiors with difdain!—lavith of his 
bounty to fycophants and panders to his 
pleafures, but deaf to the cries of the indi« 
gent, or the demands of juftice !—betray- 
ing his country for gold, aud hazarding 

B tat 





ed 
that gold upon the turn of a die !—fuper- 
cilious to thofe who. are. dependent up- 
en his {miles, himfelf a ftranger to the 
independency of a man.!—deltitute of eve- 
ry moral excellence, but vain of his mani- 
fold titl-s and trappings of pre-eminence ! 
ridiculing the rigid reftraints of virtue 
and religion, and torn afunder by the con- 
teft of irregular paflion, or corroded with 
difeafes generated by criminal excefs ! 

_ After he has ftudied this portrait of mo- 
dern greatnefs in our fex, which, with a 
few honourable exceptions, I fear is too 
clofe a refemblance, he may calt his eyes 
upon that moft whimfical and infignificant 
thing called a Fine Lady; in whom, al- 
though the thinks herfelf the moft impor- 
tant prowee in the whole creation, he will 
fearch in vain for thofe charatteriftic excel- 
lencies of woman, winning foftnefs, mo- 
deft referve, delicate fenfe, elegant cecono- 
my, and the regular condu& of domeftic 
affairs, filial, conjugal, and parental af- 
fection, and a heart attuned te genuine 
friendhhip, i org and love. The whole 
Bufinefs of her life he will perceive to be 
pleafures, and the indulgence of her ca- 
pricious humours ; and yet that fhe is a 
novice in her profefion ! He will find her 
a flave to fafhions which disfigure the per- 
fon fhe is fo anxious to adorn; a ftranger 
to isue elegance and tafte, although it be 
what the chiefly affe&ts ; and difgufted with 
the amuiements which have occupied all her 
thoughts! He will {mile to fee her mittake 
affected airs for gentility—impertinence for 
familiarity—haugzhtinels for dignity—vo- 
lubility of tongue for eloquence—trite ideas 
and a round of hackneyed phrafes for fenti- 
ment—the mott abfurd proflitution of 
Grong exprefiions upon trivial fabjeéts, for 
fablimiry of thought—a troublefome pet- 
tifhnels of difpofition, for a delicate fenfi- 
bility of nerves! And he fometimes will 
have occafion to be thocked at her breaking 
through the modeft, the amisbly timid re- 
firaints of nature, and confidering impu- 
dence as a womanly virtue !—at her aflect- 
ing to difbelieve the truth of religion, 
while the is the dupe of childith credulities ; 
braving her Maker with more than maf- 
guline infideliry, and yet {creaming and 
wembling at the jight of a moule, or a 
fpider! He wil! obferve her lriGily maia- 
taining all the appearances of fricndihip, 
but totally Joit to its reality ;— making ge- 
nerous offers of aflittance to thofé above 
the want of it, and negle&ting common 
civilities to the needy and oppretied ;— 
clailing herfelf amongit the warmett of your 
friends in your picicuce, and porting with 
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your charaéter in the hour -of abfences 
—eftimating the worth of her affociates ac- 
cording to the rank they hold in the polite 
world, and yet proftituting all the confi- 
dence of friendfhip to her chamber-maid 
and the beft affections of her fophiflicated 
nature to parrots, monkies, and lap-dogs | 

Her moft ferious occupations he will 
obferve to confilt either in receiving or pay 
ing irkfome vifits of ceremony ; in which 
her expreffions of the happinefs the feels 
at the interview cai only be ¢qualled by 
the real languor and difguft the experi- 
ences :—or in anfwering billets of unmean- 
ing compliments :—or in fatyrifing her own 
yg“ of friendthip and _politenefs, 

nding round an empty equipage, at- 
a with a train of dome gn ine 
quire after the welfare: of her moft inti- 
mate affociates! In the evenings, he will 
fee her fit down at the card-table, with 
anxiety, impatience, avarice, anger, and a 
thoufand evil paffions in bes tree :—And 
perhaps he may dete& her, under the fance 
tion of her fex and quality, praétifing at 
the pool the dirty wicks of a harper! 

Thus, from a general review of her 
whole life, will our Philofopher either be 
tempted to turn a partial Ma an, and 
doubt whether fome of the female fex ma 
not be formed without a foul; or he will 
place the exiftence of fuch a Being a- 
mong the unfearchable myfteries of Provie 
dence! 

Satiated with thefe fights, he will not 
be much difpofed to vifit the purlieus of the 
Hay-market, Cockipar-itreet, and Picca- 
ditly, where the dependants and appendageg 
of greatnels chicfly refort; or he might 
here contemplate human naturein a mafque- 
rade, if it be poffible, ftill more fantaflic } 
He might behold perfons defcended from 
the meaneft parentage, and educated in the 
humbleit walks of lite, faddenly fpringing 
up, like gaudy and pernicious weeds in the 
place of nutritive grain: And in their vae 
rious profeifions of Barhers, Taylors, 
Hair-dreffers, Milliners, Linguifts, Mufi- 
cions, &c. afluming the airs, and aping the 
manners of their Superiors ! 

If our Philofopher thould take a walk 
among the new buildings of St. Mary-la- 
bonne, he will not fail to admire the pro- 
vifions made in this commodious place for 
adminiitering to vice, and preferving the 
appearance of virtue. Here he may chance 
to dete&t many a fedate head of a family 
toying with a girl of the town ;—Ladies 
of firiét honour punétual in their appoint- 
ments with ‘their gallants ;—Kept-Mrt> 
welles coynterbalancing infidelity to their 
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Benefactors by ee to Rrangers ;— 
and females of unqueftioned virtue de- 
ftroying the conftitutions of fober youth |! 
Paffing by St. Giles’s, he may have op- 
portunities of contemplating man redu- 
ced to the loweft fcale of villainy. He 
may behold Vice inthroned on a dunghill, 
furrounded with a retinue of impoting 
beggars, thieves, pickpockets, and houfe- 
breakers, enjoying in common all the pri- 
vilezes, without the chains of marriage ; 
and aéting over again in garrets and in cel- 
lars the crimes of the abandoned Rich! He 
may pick up this valuable truth out of the 
dirt, —that diffolute manners are univerfally 
odious in rags ;—that Vice appears in all 
her ignominy, where external {p!endor is 
wanting to varnifh the crime, or dazzie the 
eye ;—and he may remark the truth of the 
Poet's fevere adage, ; 


« It is the fall degrades her toa whore 5 
Let GreatnefS own her, and ‘fhe is mean 
no more.” 


Let our obferver vifit the City, and he 
will behold the full power of intereft, and 
the various modifications of that govern- 
ing principle, the love of money! He will 
oblerve the viriue of iadufiry, like Aaron's 
rod, {wallow up.almolt every other virtue 5 
or, like the moit fubtle leaven, infinuate it- 
felf into every aétion, and every motive. 
He will find this at the bottom of many 
a vice, and largely blended with many a 
virtue: The bond of all focial connec- 
tions, as well as the general caufe of dif- 
cord, Yes, the City 1s a place where al- 
molt every a&t of courtefy and politenels 
may be fet down to the fcore of policy ;— 
where fub{criptions and donations to mifery 
fhall moltly be regulated by {ome latent 
expectations of advantage ;—where the 
views of intereft fhall accompany a mon 
to the tavern, to the play-houte, to the 
public gardens, and authorife exp-rfive 
diffipation and midnight revels !—nay, it 
fhall even mix with his very religion,— 
influence his choice of a Preacher, —or dire 
his dubious fteps to a place of worfhip, 
where he may learn £ not to love the world, 
nor the things of the world !’ 

He will find the dittinguifhed charac- 
ter of the fair fex to be an eagernets to 
pay the moft extravagant complinents to 
their hufband’s wealib; and, by various 
arts of diffipation, put his gains and 
credit to the utmoft proof. In a word, 
he will obferve fuch a general fpirit of 
luxury, fuch an affe&tation of affluence 
amongh our City Dames, as to cifcounte- 


nance the very appearance of ceconomy’ 
and render them a willing prey to mil- 
liners, Jaundveffes, and domettics! He 
will perceive fuch a rage for imitating the 
prevailing fafhions, as-breaks down every 
diflinétion, and confounds every clafs ;—fo 
that he fhall find it difficult ¢o diflinguith 
the miftrefs from her waiting maid, or de- 
cypher the wife or daughter of a butcher, 
baker, tallow-chandler, or poulterer, in 
a public aflembly, from a rich heirefs, or 
the confort of an opulent Merchant! He 
will frequently hear of affeftionate wives, 
who plunder their dear partner at home, 
that they may fupport his reputation 
abroad ; and in league with their fervants, 
advance the price of every marketable 
commodity in their daily accounts, to 
raife a fund for thefe fecret and laudable 
fervices. He will often meet females ftep- 
ping out of paltry thops and dirty courts, 
like an Heroine on the ftage from a cottage 
or a prifon, in all the pomp of drefs! 
and he may fometimes detect the notable 
houfewife performing her common domef- 
tic offices, in filks, laces, and brocades,— 
either from ber unconquerable attachment 
to finery, or becaufe the poverty of ber 
wardrobe will not allow her the neceflary 
change of fuits ! P 
In the. various outkirts of the tewn 
our inquifitive obferver may be witnefs to 
an odd aflemblage of charaéters and fitu- 
ations. He will find fome few who delire 
to live and deferve to live, and are, fo 
foriunate as to fucceed ; many who would 
live, and cannot ; great numbers who might 
live, and will not; and no {mall number 
who do live, and do net delerve it. He 
will often difcern filent Want and Sickneis 
privately ttruggling with woe, while im- 
pofture intercepts the plenteous ftreams of 
mercy, which would otherwife gladden 
their hearts! Me will remark, with a mix- 
ture of pity and indignation, the cruel po- 
licy of the times, which fts open fuch mul- 
titudes of houfes for the purpoles of rivt 
and intoxication, and thus debauches the 
morals of the people, in order to increafe 
the public revenues !——To this caufe will 
he principally attribute the frequent fight 
of infolence in rags .—of fpirits grown 
ungovernable by being loi to every fenfe 
of decency of charaéter ;—of men redu- 
ced to the lowett ebb of wretchednels, 
even beyond the feeling of their own mi- 
fery ;—and terminating their worthie{s ex- 
iftence, by falling vitins to the laws, 
through crimes of wiich the laws them- 
felves have been the parents, the nurles, 
and the guardians | 
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By the water fide he may contemplate 
the fous of Nepiune. He will fee an ac- 
tive impetuous race, equally ready for 
great and noble exploits, or for riot and 
confufion—as the moft trivial circumftances 
fhall decide! He will find them generous, 
becaufe improvident and thoughtlels ; 
brutal, becaufe they are themfelves hardy ; 
and courageous, becaufe they are ignorant 
of danger! In the fame perfons he will 
be witnefs to inftances of more than Ro- 
man virtue, mixed with the vices of a 
ruffian ! 

He may often behold a city mob doing 
‘wrong, in order to rectify abufes ;—fallying 
forth to revenge real or imaginary evils, 
and committing ftill greater in the attempt; 
— meaning well, and actuated by right prin- 
ciples in the firlt inftance, but in the next 
degenerating into a lawlefs banditti ;—hif- 
fing, hallooing, pelting, or leading in 
triumph, a Prince or a Beggar, according 
to their ideas of merit or demerit ; but 
changing thefé ideas with every wind that 
blows. 

If curiofity or commiferation fhall in- 
duce him to vifit the numerous Prifons, 
he will fee places, intended for fchools of 
reformation, become nurferies of vice. 
He will obferve men rendered ten-fold 
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more daring and experienced in iniquity 
by their punifhments ;——loft to every 
fenfe of fhame, except the thame of hay- 
ing any remaining virtues ; and familiari- 
fed to ignominious deaths, until they pla- 
cidly contemplate them as natural events, 

Should our fpeculative chance to be at 
the fame time a pradélical Philofopher, he 
will retire with due expedition from avplace, 
where, it is true, there is fo much to learn, 
yet fo little to pleafe. But, if fate fould 
oblige him to take up his refidence there, 
he will make the belt of the matter; 
prudently enjoy all the advantages the 
Town affords; convert his knowledge 
of mankind, if poffible, to their ule; 
and, judging with Horace, 


¢ In either place ‘tis folly to complain; 
‘The Mind, and not.the Scene, creates 
* the pain,” 
Boox I. Epilt. 14, 


he will feek happinefs within himéelf, 
by the practice of virtue, and the pur- 
fuit of ufeful fcience; which, fortunately 
for man, require no particular foil of 
Town or Country, but will grow and 
flourifh equally well, wherever they are 
properly cultivated. 


THYRSIS ad CHLOE. ANew ECLOGUE, 


From the German of GESNER,. 


N vain, faid Thyrfis, fighing forth his 
pain ; it is in vain, propitious nymph, 
yeu breathe fuch fweet refrething gales a- 
midft thefe thades. *Tis not for me your 
ures pour forth the limpid ftream, beneath 
the fhelter of thee groves, I burn, alas! 
I burn, as in the ices heats of harveft. 
Seated at the foot of the hill, where Chloe's 
cottage ftands, to the echoa tender air I 
fung. The fummit of the hill is thaded 
by a garden of fruit-trees her own hands 
cultivate. By my fide rolled a murmuring 
ftream, that, in its winding courfe, flows 
through the garden. Often in this flood 
fhe Javes her hands and rofy cheeks. Sud- 
den I heard the found: of the bolt that 
faftens the garden-door. Chloe came 
forth: A fott Zephyr wantoa'd in her 
flaxen treflts. How beauteous fhe appear- 
ed! [n one hand the bore a curious baf- 
ket, filled with the choiceft fruit ; and, with 
the other, (modefty conceals, even when 
fhe thnks that no one fees) the held 
her robe acrois her rifling bofom, which 
the fportive Zephyrs endeavoured io unveil, 
Her airy garment, winding in graceful 
Folds about her Miape aud knees, behind 


her floated, at the pleafure of the winds, 
with pleafing murmurs. 

A, Chloe thus pafs‘d o’er the fummit of 
the hill, two apples fell from her batket, 
and roll’d down to my feet, as if by Love 
himfeif direéted. I picked them up, and, 
prefling them to my lips, afcended the 
hill, and gave them to the blooming maid. 
My hand trembled—I would have fpoke, 
but could only figh. Chloe inclined her 
eyes, while a lovely blufh fpread o’er her 
cheeks, Then with a gracious air fhe 
imiled ; again fhe blufhed, and prefented 
me the faireft apple. Both abath"d, quite 
motionlefs we ftood. Ah! what did I 
not that moment feel! Then with lin- 
gering fteps the home returned, My looks 
remain‘d itill fix'd upon her. At the door 
of her cottage the ftopped, and, with a 
courteous air, fhe turned again towards 
me. My eyes, long after fhe was gone, 
remain’d fix’d on the threthold of her 
door. At laft I defcended the hill, my 
knees trembling under me. Love, O ten- 
der Love! be propitious to my vows. 
Ah! what I have fince that moment ftlt 
can never be effaced from my heart. 

SKETCHES 
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SKETCHES of the mot diftinguifbsd PoLITICAL CHARACTERS of the 
prefent Times. 


LORD NORTH: 

Onfidered in every public point of 

view, is perhaps as great and able a 
Minifter, as ever prefided at the head of 
the Trealury.—Whoever refleéts on the 
fituation of public affairs, when his royal 
Mafter thought it expedient to call him to 
the helm, threatening at that time no le(s 
than a general dhipwreck of the deareft in- 
terefts of this country, muft look with ad- 
miration on the man, who, regardlefs of 
furrounding perils, braved every danger 
with perfeverance, fupported only by a con- 
fcioufnefs of his own reétitude, and the 
countenance of his Sovereign.—-Such is the 
grand, though fimple, outline of this ex- 
traordinary charaéter :—Examined more 
attentively, we difcover the clear and able 
financier ; a talent of the utmoft confe- 
quence in a cemmercial empire, and with- 
out which a Minifter, however able in o- 
ther points, will acquit himfelf but awk- 
wardly, His Parliamentary abilities are 
greater than {trike the fuperficial obferver : 
—It is true, his Lordfip has not ¢ facri- 
ficed to the Graces,” ner made the flourifhes 
of eloquence his chief ftudy; but, in the 
effentials of oratory, few fpeakers rank be- 
fore him.—TIn the opening of a Budget, 
his fchemes in general are clearly arranged, 
and the neceflary objects pointed out by 
him, on which to tay any increafe of the re- 
venues, difcover a perfect knowledge of the 
ftrength and finews of this country. — But 
his principal forte lies in reply ; he has that 
coolnefs, which, never fuffering him to fol- 
low the eccentric brawlings of oppofition, 
confines him to the fubjeét in debate, which 
he fupports with a ftile of reafoning and 
candour that the Gentlemen of the Mino- 
rity are unable to counteract.—With re- 
fpeét to the American war, notwithiland- 
ing what may be faid to the contrary, by 
thofe who intimate that he is averfe to rhe 
prefent hoftile meafures, and only aéts in 
compliment to an invifible Ruler behind the 
curtain, rather than lofe his place,—it is 
certain that his Lordthip’s fentiments are in 
dire&t oppofition to thofe of the Ameri- 
cans ; and, though he withed to win them 
over by lenient methods, he difcovered the 
utmoft abhorrence at the firft daring infult 
offered to the mother-country :—Nay, he 
has profeffed his principles pretty publicly 
on this head, declaring he would live and 
die with them. 

a 


Lorp GEORGE GERMAINE. 

THIS Gentleman entered life with 
every advantage that could promife an il- 
luftrious career,—and by his talents he has 
made a progrefs, if not illuftrious, at leaft 
remarkable. He rofe to the higheft mi- 
Jitary command on aétual fervice that the 
Crown could beftow, and, if he had united 
heartily with the foreign Commander in 
chief, he would certainly have attained the 
poft of Generaliffimo of the army of Bri- 
tain. The hiftory of the remarkable tran- 
fa&tion which put a flop to that rife, and 
involved both the man and the charaéter in 
ignominy and difgrace,—-perhaps an unde- 
ferved difgrace, is well known: The poli- 
tics of the Court of George the Third 
were too mych in oppofition to that of his 
predeceilor, to allow Lord George to re- 
main under difgrace. He was immediately 
carefled, and made a_ Privy-counfellor. 
His advancement to the poft of Secretary of 
State did: not take off a Minority man, 
for he had generally been with the Court. 
His promotion was deterrained fo early as 
September laft, from which time he had 
conftant accefs to all the papers in Lord 
Dartmouth’s office, and his opinion was 
the law in the whole American depart- 
ment. He entered the office with the fupe- 
riority of a Minifter, and controuled, with 
an high hand, beth the Admiralty and the 
Army, in whatever concerned America. 
The prefent campaign is his intirely, for 
no meafure has been decided contrary to his 
opinion. He is not however upon a very 
fecure footing in his office, for he is thwart- 
ed by Lord Gower and Mr. Rigby ; and 
Lord Sandwich took an opportunity to ex- 
onerate himifelf from having any thing to 
do with Sir Peter Parker’s expedition, in 
terms that fhewed he valued Lord George's 
reputation as nought. His abilities are cer- 
tainly greater than the appearances of this 
campaign difplay : Probably therefore he 
is over-ruled, if not by office, at leaft be- 
hind the private curtain. 


Lorp MANSFIELD. 

THIS Noble Lawyer has been fo long 
the great oracle of Law and Politics-in 
this country, that we might naturally fup- 

pofe, from mere length of time, that t 
feafon of retirement was come. But he 
has no idea of changing his prefent fcene : 
While the Tories hold their prefent pre- 
emle 
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eminence in power, his influence will be 
powerful; bur, if America is loft, the.To- 
ries muft inevitably lofe their places, and 
with them their confequence. Lord Manf- 
field will then feel himéelf in fo difagree- 
able a fituation, fo threatened with refponfi- 
dility, that he will be glad to take that re- 
tirement by force to which at prefent he 
might voluntarily have recourfe with dig- 
nity. I mention this, becaufe even his beft 
friends have thought, for fome time, that 
his abilities have greatly declined. For 
many years, his opinions were always right, 
and his reputation, for a fuperiority of un- 
derftanding, fe great, that a higher charac- 
ter was fcarcely known in the kingdom. 
But of late his law opinions have been con- 
tradiéted, refuted, and overturned; and 
there has been.fcarcely one great debate in 
the Houfe of Lords, in which he has not 
fuffered a lofs of reputation. In refpett of 
ntereft in the Cabinet, he has of late af- 
fured the Houfe, that he defired the King 
¢o excufe his attendance as an efficient Ca- 
binet Counfellor ; but, long fince that time 
he mentioned, he has been known to dic- 
tate in many affairs of the highe(t confe- 
uence; and it has been evident, from the 
; ate private conferences with the King, 
that he is Jiftened to perpetually behind the 
curtain. The prefent Minority know this 
too well to allow him that fubterfu_e, in 
cafe the American affairs bring them into 
There is no doubt of this Lord, 


and the whole Scotch Junto, in that cafe, 
being driven from power with every mark 
of indignation and refentment which can 
be fhewn to men, to whom confeffedly the 
Jofs of all America is owing. But the po- 
Jities of St. James’s wiil be exerted to ward 
off a blow fo injurious to ali the deep-laid 


ans of fifteen years continuance. The 
jeaders of the Minority, who have for this 
Jat Seffion of Parliament loft not one 
Member, but raifed themfelves continua'ly 
in the eftimation of the public, will find 
Aiflenfion tried to be {cattered amongtt them 
which they muft repel, or be ruined, 
Lorp CLARE. 
WHILE Mr. Nugent, he went through 
@ great variety of life, but generally mana- 
ged from an early age to be rifing in cre- 
dit, wealth, and office when in it. He 
was firft known to the world from his con- 
neétion with Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
by whofe death he loft not only many of his 
political hopes, but above 10,0001. which 
was lent on his life ; the Prince of Wales 
however recommended him to his Dowa- 
ger, and fince his death he has been conti- 
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nually rifing in office and title, till he foun 
himfelf in a very fecure harbour, the Vice- 
Treafurerfhip of Ireland, which is above 
3oool. with offices and reverfions to above 
roool. more. At prefent he is the grand 
channel of jintercourfe between Lord Bute 
and the Queen's houfe, and confequently 
ftands hign in the litt of thofe private 
Counfellors who have had fo great a fhare 
in all the tranfastions of tbis reign; it is 
indeed a defireable po!t, though not the 
pot of honour. His Lordthip has always 
had the reputation of being a man of wit, 
and certainly poffefles a great command of 
repartee and livelinefs, and has many times 
greatly entertained the Houle of Com- 
mons in his fpeeches, with original hu- 
mour. He is a man of knowledge, and 
has ftrong parts—and upon various occa- 
fions has been one of the moft ufeful 
friends the Miniftry has in that Houfe, ei- 
ther by his underftanding the queftion bet- 
ter than others, or by throwing it in a light 
more favourable to their views, A ftrong 
inftance of this was lately feen, in his fud- 
denly comparing Lord Harcourt’s meffage 
to the Irith Commons to the treaties of 
fubfidy the King enters into with foreign 
Powers, in both of which cafes the Parlia- 
ment is anfwered for, without their con- 
fent. 


Mr. RIGBY. 

THE fortuné of this Gentleman, if 
confidered by itfelf, muft be thought very 
extraordinary—but, if the late Duke of 
Bedford’s prejudices are confidered, and 
thofe of his Duchels not forgotten, it will 
no longer appear fo. As to fa:nily, arms, 
and defcent, 1 have a notion heraldry drops 
a veil over them. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman has parts—and thofe parts have done 
his bufinefs—indeed they have done it ad - 
mirably. He his managed to keep in of- 
fice, if not very high in it, at leaft very lu- 
cratively, for above thirty years. He has 
been long fole Paymafter; a poft which 
the prefent Prime Minifter was once con- 
tent to fhare with another ;—and he has 
fhewn every mark that he has not been 
backward to himfelf to make thofe private 
pecuniary advantages, which accumulated 
fo immenfe a fortune in the perfon of the 
late Lord Holland, and which his fucceffors 
are taking fuch induftrious pains to thew 
that the old proverb fhall (till prove true— 
fuch marks as building a great houfe, that 
will coft threefcore thoufand pounds, and 
purchafing eftates to the amount of fevers! 
hundred thoufand pounds value, That 
Mr. Rigby has abilities, every one muit 


allow, 
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allow, who has attended Parliament—he 
is very able in the Houfe, and has that fort 
of wit, which, when a debate is taking an 
ugly turn, will fhift it upon new grounds, 
—wil] make at other times a good horfe 
laugh in the Houfe, and obliterate the effeéts 
of folid reafon and argument. In princi- 
ples, I can only fay that he has ever been 
for the Court, let what would be the fub- 
ject, bufinefs, men, or meafures. He and 
his friends fupport every man that will fup- 
port him in office ; and no doétrine carries 
the rights or power of the Crown too high 
for Mr. Righy’s digeftion. 


Mr. JENKINSON. 
FROM an origin not fplendid, he has 
raifed himfelf to be foremoft in the confi- 
dence of his Sovereign's favourites,—and 
high in that of his Sovereign himfelf, wich 
a revenue of gocol. a year, and three re- 
verfions. When Lord Bute was the ruling 
wer in the Houfiold of the late Princefs 
owager of Wales, he wanted an Agent 
for fome private intrigues of State, and, ap- 
plying to the Ducheis of Portland, Mr. 
Jenkinion was recommended ; he foon di- 


CHINESE A 


3 | T has long been a praétice in China to 
honour perfons eminent for virtue, by 
feafting them annually at the Emperor’s 
expence. A late Emperor made an im- 
provement: He ordered reports to be fent 
him annually of men ani women who 
when alive had been remarkable for public 
fpirit or private virtue, in order that mo- 
numents might be e:eSted to their memory. 
The following report is one of many that 
were fent to the Emperor: ‘ According 
to the order of your Majetty, for e:etting 
monnments to the honour of women, who, 
have been celebrated for continence, for 
filial piety, or tor purity of manners, the 
Viceroy of Canton reports, that in the town 
of S.nhoei a beaut:ful young woman, 
named Leang, facrificed her lite to fave her 
chaftiy. Inthe fifteenth year of our Em 

prior Canghi, ihe was dragged by pirates 
‘into their dip; and, having no other way 
to efcape their brutal lutt, fhe threw her- 
felf headlong into the fea. Being of opi- 


ftinguifhed himfelf for feveral qualities of 
great value in the department which his Pa- 
tron had placed him in. A fupplenels of 
underftanding, which could equally bend 
to every employ, without raifing jealoufy 
in any,— united with fcruples not exceed- 
ingly troublefome, and a fertility in the in- 
vention of expedients, made him highly 
ufeful: He foon became known to the 
Princefs, who preferred him in her Houfe- 
hoid. That attention was a fure recom- 
mendation to the King; who, fince the 
death of his mother, has intrufted him with 
the principal private Parliamentary negoci= 
ations, which have been more numerous, 
and repeated this reign, than ever were 
known before: Upon Lord Bute’s retire- 
ment from the oftenfible line of public 
power, this Gentleman has been his private 
manager ; invefted with fo much weight 
that he was offered the poft of Firft Lord of 
the Treafury, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but refufed it ;—thinking that the 
pot of confidence, behind the curtain, was 
better than the refponfible fplendor of the 


Piemier’s office. 
VARRO. 
NECDOTE. 


nion, that to prefer honour before life is an 
example worthy of imitation, we purpofe, 
according to your Majefty’s order, to ere&t 
a triumphal arch for that young woman, 
and to engrave her ftory upon a large ftone, 
that it may be preferved in perpetual re+ 
membrance.” 

At the foot of the report is written, 
‘The Emperor approves.’ Pity it is, 
that fuch regulations fhould ever prove 
abortive, for ther purpofe is excellent. 
But they would need Angels to put them 
in execution, Every deviation from a juft 
{election enervates them ; and frequent de- 
viations render them a fubject of ridicule. 
But how are deviations to be prevented, 
when men are the judges? Thole who 
ditiribute the rewards will prefer thei¢ 
friends, and overlook thole of greater merit. 
Like the Cenforian power in Rome, fuch 
regulations, after many abufes, will fink 
into contempt. 


The LIFE of Secretary CUFFE, celebrated for his Wit, 


Learning, and Misfortunes, in i 


ENRY Curre, or CuFF, was 
born at Hinton St. George in Somer- 
fetibire, about the vear 1560; was edu- 
caicd at a grammar-{choul, aud gave very 


he Reign of Queen ELISABETH. 


early marks both of genius and application, 
infamuch that, in 1576, he was removed 
to Oxford, and entered there of Trinity- 
Coilege. His ports were fo quick, — 

ili- 
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diligence fo great, that he very foon dif- 
tinguithed Himfelf from mot of his con- 
temporaries, more efpecially in his know- 
ledge of Greek, and his admirable faculty 
in difputing. He became, in due time, 
Fellow of his College, and would, with- 
out doubt, have gone through his Acade- 
mical ftudies with all the fuccefs and ap- 
plaufe imaginable, if it had not been for a 
certain haftinefs of temper, which induced 
him to {peak his mind very freely on fub- 
jects and of perfons, with whom he had 
little or nothing todo. A faying of his 
of Sir Thomas Pope, who was the Founder 
of the College in which he was educated, 
proved fatal to him, fo that he was turned 
out of his Fellowhhip, and expelled the Col- 
lege. His merit, however, was fo great, 
and reputation for learning fo extraordinary, 
that he was received into Merton-College 
by Sir Henry Savile, then Warden of it, 
and who was particularly remarkable for 
being a moft difinterefted patron of fuch as 
were truly fcholars. In 1586, Mr. Cuffe 
was elected Probationer-fellow of that 
College, and, being very intimate with 
many of the greateft men of thofe times 
who were bred at this Univerfity, he was 
looked upon as one capable of making a 
thining figure in the world, more efpecial - 
ly as he was known to turn his thoughts 
to aétive life, and to apply himfelf with 
great vigour to the more polite as well as 
abftrufer parts of learning. 

In 1588, he became Fellow of Merton- 
College, and, on the 2oth of February 
following, he took the degree of Matter of 
Arts. Amongft other perfons of note 
with whom he had great intimacy, one was 
the learned Mr. Camden, in commenda- 
tion of whofe excellent Britannia he wrote 
a Greek Epigram, that has been much ad- 
mired. This indeed was the happieft part 
of his Jife, and it had been very fortunate 
for him, if he had contented himfelf with 
that eafy and honourable firuation, which 
his own learning, and the affiftance of his 
friends in this Univerfity, had procured 
him, notwithftanding the flip he had made 
in the earlier part of his life, he a vivacity 
ef temper which never left him. He was 
afterwards promoted to the Greek Profef- 
forfhip, and was chofen Pr.ctor of the U- 
niverfity, April 10, 1594. At what 


time he ‘left the Univerfity, or upon what 
occafion, does not appear; but there is 
great reafon to believe, that it was for the 
fake of improving himéelf by travel.ing in- 
to foreign parts ; for he was always incli- 
ned rather to a bufy than a retired life, and 
held, that learning was of litt!e fervice to 
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any man, if it did not render him fitter for 
being employed in matters of importance. 
This difpofition of his recommended him 
very much to the favour of Robert Earl of 
Effex, who was himfelf much of the fame 
temper, that is, equally fond of know- 
ledge and bufinefs, and ftrongly perfuaded 
the former was of very little ufe but as it 
fitted men for the latter. His Lordhip, 
writing admirably well, and being an ex- 
cellent judge of the writings of other men, 
thought it would be highly ufeful to him- 
felf, and the means of promoting Mr. 
Cuffe, if he took him into his fervice, as well 
as into his proteétion; and accordingly, 
about the time that he became Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Mr. Cuffe was appointed 
his Secretary. 

It appears, from the private as well as 
fublic Hiftories of thofe times, that he was 
very much in his confidence; but, whe- 
ther the Earl intrufted him with the dark 
defigns he carried on with Tyrone, in ors 
der to make himfelf King of England, 
and Tyrone Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand, is as little certain, as whether his 
Lordfhip ever had any fuch defigns, 
or was fo unfortunate only as to have them 
imputed to him by his enemies. This, 
however, is out of difpute, that, when the 
Earl returned from his expedition, in 
Anguft 1599, to Dublin, and refolved to 
fend over an account to the Queen of what 
he had concluded with Tyrone, he made 
choice of Mr. Cuffe to be the bearer, and, 
perhaps, ufed his affiftance in penning thofe 
letters. This was certainly both a dan- 
gerous and a difagreeable fervice; which, 
however, Mr. Cuffe undertook, and very 
happily performed, delivering his letters 
fafely to her Majefty ; and afterwards, upon 
fome infinuations to his prejudice, upon 
which he was fent for to the Queen, he 
juflified himfelf to her fatisfaftion. As he 

ad naturally a very high {pwit, was fin- 
cerely attached to the Earl of Effex, and 
looked upon the ufage he met with from 
the Court as effeéts rather of the power of 
the oppofite faétion, than the juft punifh- 
ment of the Earl's offences, he gave way 
to his refentments, and was one of thofe 
that diffuaded that unhappy Lord, after 
his emerging a little from that dark cloud 
of the Queen’s difpleafure, in which he had 
been involved, and fuffered thereby fe- 
verely, from profecuting the recovery of 
her favour by thofe methods of humble 
duty and deep fubmiffion, which others of 
his Lordthip’s friends advifed. It is very 
poffible, that both he and they might be 
prompted to the oppofite coun els they gavey 
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from certain views to their own intereft, as 
well as thofe of the Earl; for Mr. An- 
thony Bacon, and Sir Francis, his brother, 
had other friends at Court, and other 
means to truft to than the countenance of 
the Earl of Effex, and might therefore ad- 
vife him to what they thought beft fuited 
their own fchemes. But it was quite o- 
therwife with Mr. Cuffe; his fole depen- 
dence was upon the Earl, and, as he had 
no other hopes of attaining any confierable 
office than by his favour and _proteétion, 
he was very lefirous of feeing him quickly 
reftored to the Queen’s good graces, which 
he thought could not fail, if he had once 
free acce!sto the Court ; which, therefore, he 
prompted him tu obtain by any means, and 
at any rate. While the Earl of Effex fol- 
lowed the advice of the two Bacons, as 
well as during’ his Lordfhip’s confinement 
after his precipitate return from Ireland, 
Mr. Cuffe had little or no accefs to him 3 
but after he recovered his liberty, and found 
that was not attended, as he expeéted, with 
a reftitation of his power and credit, he 
began to recur to his o!d projeéts, and to 
converfe once more with his oid friends, by 
which means Mr. Cuffe was recalled again 
to his fervice, and to that meafure of inti- 
macy and confidence in which he had been 
formerly held. This, together with the 
great likenefs of their tempers, was the 
fource of both their misfortunes; for the 
Earl thenceforward began to diflike, and 
even to fuipect, the reprefentations madé 
to him by thofe who were defirous that he 
fhould leave it to time and the Queen's 
known regard for him, to overcome the ill 
inipreffions fhe had received, and not, by 
a hafty refuming of his former popularity, 
beget new grounds of diftafte, and «fford 
his enemies frefh opportunities of infinua- 
ting things to his prejudice, the only me- 
thad which, as they perfuaded him, could 
hinder his coming once more into favour 
and power. Yet, as much as the Earl 
liked the ‘zeal and aff-Gtion of his Secretary, 
and notwithfianding he delighted very much, 
as indeed he very well might, in his con- 
verfation, fince he had a wonderful facility 
of applying all that he had Jearned fro: 
bocks to bufinels, and of fuiting the wife 
obfervations of ancient Authois to the 
tranfaétions of modern times: Vet his 
Lordfhip was but too well acquainted with 
the nature of Courts, and mote efpecially 
that he had to deal with, to regard Mr. 
Cuffe’s political refieGtions as oracles, which 
the other obferved and took amiis. Tis 
Jed him to thew the Earl, that he was not 
fo far addi€ted to him as not to fee his 


blind fide ; for that his fubmiffion, when 
called before the Lords of the Privy-Coun- 
cil, had funk his character very much 
without railing his fortune atall ; that, by 


admitting his own condu& in Ireland to be 


wrong, he, in effe&t, acknowledged ald 
the proceedings againft him right, and 
therefore, if he meant not to lead a life of 
dependence, he muft think of recovering 
his reputation by fome diftinguifhed ac~ 
tion. 
This roufed the Earl, whofe parts were 
certainly very good; he faw at once the 
danger of fuch advice, and the deftruétion 
that muft attend his following it; for 
which reafon he not only rejected it with 
difdain, but ordered Sir Gelly Merrick to 
difcharge the Secretary immediately from 
his fervice, which, if he had done, fome 
Writers feem to think both their lives had 
been by it preferved. So it was however, 
that Sir Gelly Merrick took no notice of 
this order, which omiffion coft him his life 
alfo. The reafon he gave for it was, that 
he was afraid Mr, Cuife might be tempted 
to join with his Lord's enemies ; but his 
real motive was his agreeing in Cuffe’s fen- 
timents. However, this produced a cold« 
nefs, which lafted for fome time; but the 
Queen denying to renew the Earl's grant 
for farming the {weet wines, and fome o- 
ther mortifications which he received from 
Couit, having again fowred his tempcr, he 
called Mr. Cuffe back to his Councils ; to 
which he might be poffibly induced for the 
fake of managing better a new defign he 
was upon, which was interefting King 
James in his favour, or, rather, labourin 
to perfuade that Prince of his cordial aff 
feStion to his fervice: A thing not a little 
fufpeéted before, as appeared by the Jefuit 
Parfon’s dedicating to his Lordhhip his 
dangerous book about the Succetflion, 
which he had pubdlifhed under the name of 
Doleman. This fcheme was certainly a 
better than the former, and there is fome 
reafon to believe that this alfo was Cufte’s, 
and was, for fome time, pretty well ma- 
naged. But fuch was the heat of 
fome of their affociates tempers, that they 
would not fuffer the Earl to wait for the 
good effeéts that projeét might have pro- 
duced ; on the contrary, they were con- 
tinually infufing into him his danger of be- 
coming a beggar, upon the expiration of 
his grant for the {weet wines; in conle- 
quence of which his friends would drop off, 
and he muft intirely lofe that credit and in- 
uence which had hitherto made him dread- 
ful to his enemies, even under the weight of 
his misfortunes, By degrees thei infi- 
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muations prevailed fo far upon the Earl's 
mind, that he departed intirely from his 
{cheme of fubmiffion, and returned to that 
fort of condué which he had purfued in 
Tteland, direéting, or at leaft allowing, Sir 
Gelly Merrick to keep a kind of open table 
for difcontented and faétious perfons of all 
parties, though he did not appear in perfon, 
or converfe with any of them, agreeable to 
one of Cuffe’s maxims, ¢ That it was 
good to have a multitude at his back,- but 
few heads in his Council.” 

Upon particular occafions, and to afford 
them neceflary inftru&tions for the manage- 
ment of their refpeétive parts in the main- 


tenance of his aflociation, the Earl of Effex. 


conferred perfonally, but generally in pri- 
vate, with the principal Lords and Gentle- 
men of his party, yet without difclofing the 
whole extent of his views, or the-means he 
intended to employ in order to carry them 
into execution ; thofe were referved for his 
fecret Council, and thefe,. as far as we can 
difcern, were Sir Chriftopher Blount and 
Mr. Cuffe, who fuggeited and direéted, 
or at leaft examined, and gave their ap- 
probation to, all his proceedings. A- 
mongft other fchemes {et on foot at this 
time by Mr.Cuffe, for the fopport of the 
Earl’s intereft, there was one which fhew- 
ed him a true Politician, a ‘great mafter in 
the knowledge of human nature, and a 
man equally capable of ¢ontriving with the 
utmott fagacity, and executing with the 
greatettaddrefs. Sir Henry Nevile, who had 
been the Queen’s Ambaffador in France, 
and who had fhewn himflf, in a long and 
troublefome negociation, as ative and able 
a Statefman as thole times had produced, 
wis then at home,and undera kind of a Court 
cloud, which, though he was near!y re- 
lated to Sir Robert Cecil, he had fome 
caufe to fufpect was of his raifing, or, at 
Jeaft, thought he had good grounds to be 
difpleafed, that, by his known power and 
intereft, it was not difpelled. Upon the 
difcontents of this great and wife Minifter 
Mr. Cuffe thought it practicable to work ; 
and, though he had never any nearnefs 
with the Earl of Effex in his greatett pro- 
{perity, or the leaf correfpondence with 
him fince his troubles began, yet Mr. 
Cuffe, who knew with how great efficacy 
the affociating fo great a perfor, and of fuch 
high repuiation for his fagacity, in their de- 
fizns, would operate in favour of the Earl's 
caule, undertook to bring it about, and, 
againit all thew of probability, fucceeded. 
He took an opportunity of infinvating to 
Sir Henry, that, after the Queen, h's Mif- 
trefs, the nation in general, and the Mini- 
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ftry in particular, had received many and 
great advantages from that vigilance and 
induftry with which he had managed pub- 
lie affairs in France and elfewhere, inftead 
of receiving fuitable rewards, exceptions 
were taken to his conduét, and himfelf 
put under difficulties and hardfhips, by 
the intrigues of Cecil, who was jealous 
of every man whofe fervices were greater, 
and whofe parts were better, than his 
own. 

By thefe fuggeftions he wrought himflf 
fo thoroughly into the confidence of Sir 
Henry Nevile, that he brought him to have 
a good opinion of the Earl his Mafter’s 
intentions for the: public fervice ; and this 
nay be juitly efteemed the moft eminent 
firoke of Cuffe’s politics, and the higheft 
proof of his abilities. His perfect intima- 
cy with the Earl, the great likenefs of their 
tempers, his intire knowledge of his af- 
fairs, might very well account for the af- 
cendency he had over him; but nothing 
of this, a very long acquaintance excepted, 
can be fuggetted with regard to Sir Henry 
Nevile ; to that his intereft with, and in- 


fluence over him, could be afcribed to no-: 


thing but his abilities. 

We now come to the main point of the 
confpiracy, or that defign laid for reftoring 
the Earl's power and greatnefs, which end- 
ed in his own,. and in his followers ruin. 
Here it is neceflary to diftingutfh between 


Nir, Cuffe’s fcheme, which was contrived: 


and never executed, and the unfortunate 
Earl's projeét, which, if E may be allowed 
the expreffion without being thought to 
play vpon words, was executed without 
any contrivance. As tothe firft, it was 
this: Mr. Cuffe, perceiving that the Earl 
had many friends, fome of them of great 
rank and quality, and that Cecil, and his 
afluciates in the Minifiry, had likewife 
many enemies, who were alfo perfons emi- 
nent by their-birth, fortune, and influence, 
he thought that by uniting thefe, and pro- 
coring, fome way or other, accefs to the 
Queen, a change might be made in the 
m:unagement of*public affairs, at leaft in 
her name, if not by her confent; and the 
Earl thereby raifed to a degree of power 
equal to his friends wants, and his own 
wifhes. Whether this fudden change for 
the prefent-was to have derived a future 
fuppert by a declaration in favour of the 
King of Scots claim to the fucceffion, or 
whether that was to be left to further con- 
fideration, is a point we want lights fuffi- 
cient to determine; but that this was 
really the bafis of Cutfe’s projeét, and 
that he flattered himfelf it would not come 
within 
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within the legal conftruétion of treafon, 
is what we have good grounds to believe, 
and, indeed, fuficient authorities to prove. 

When things were thus far brought 
into order, a refolution was taken, thata 
general and folemn meeting fhould be had 
at Drury-houfe, where the Chiefs of the 
party might fee each other, where they 


might have a full communication in 1e- 


ference to their ftrengih, and come to fome 


-refolu.ion as to the attempt that fhould be 


made, and the fafeft and moft fealible me- 
thod of making it, After much refec- 


‘tion and confideration, February 2, 1601, 


was fixed upon; and accordingly, upon 
that day, the affembly was held at the 
lace before-mentioned. It is very -re- 


amarkable that the Earl of Effex himéelf 


was not prefent, to prevent, as was faid, 
any notice or umbrage being taken at 


‘Court; but, in reality, that there might 


be no evidence to aff& him for holding 
fach an aflembly, or thofe who were pre- 
fent at it for confulting with him, in cafe 
any thing relating to it fhould take air. 
Ast this aflembly Mr. Caffe was likewile 
not prefent, but all his friends, and, at his 
wequeft, and upon his earneft intreaty, a- 
mongft the reft, Sit Henry Nevile. It was 
propounded there, that a few perfons had 
got the Queen and the Government into 
their hands; that fuch as they difliked 
were no longer fate; that they daily fuf- 
fered wrongs and oppreflions, without any 
hopes of redrefs; that thefe proceedings 
were againit juflice and common right ; and 
that the only remedy was to obtain an 
audience of the Queen, in which ,thefe 
grievances might be fairly laid before her. 

After thefe preliminaries the main point, 
How fuch an audience fhould be obtained? 
came under deliberation, and a fcheme was 
thea laid down for the Eail of Effx’s gain- 
ing accefs to her Majelty, and power e- 
nough to remove his enemies; but no- 
thing was refolved in this alembly, though 
2 lit was produced of one hundred and 
thirty Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen cf 
eftaces, that were ready to embark in the 
Earl's caufe, and to hazard, as indced 
many of them did, and loft too, for his 
fake, their lives and fortunes. Such was 
the defign and iflue of the conference at 
Drury-houfe, in which Mr. Cuffe had fo 
deep a thare, as weil in the managing as 
in the contriving, 

There was a fecond meeting fome time 
after, to which Mr. Cuffe ufed many in- 
treaties with Sir Henry Nevile to come, 
but he ablolutely refufed ; nor would he 
liten to what was propoled of an inte: view 
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with the Earl of Effex, from a fuppofition 
that he was unwilling to tru himfelf where 
there were fo many people prefent; but, 
in reality, he had already heard much 
more than he was inclined to hear, forefaw 
but too clearly the coafequences of the for- 
mer meeting, though he was unwilling, as 
a man of honour, to betray thofe who had. 
trufled him, as well as a man.of too much 
fenfe to truit himéelf in fuch a company a= 
gain. Things were now fo ‘far advanced, 
that it was thought dangerous to go bick, 
at the fame time that there was no fafety in 
going forward ; a great refort of company 
there was to Effex-houfe, and, to covet 
this, the mafk of religion was uled, the 
Earl pretending that he fought no relief 
bur from fpiritual comforts; and for this 
reafon he had frequent fermons there, and, 
indeed, many of the ‘Clergy in the city 
ventured to pray for him, and for his pre- 
fervation; which, all things confidered, 
was a very firange thing. 

It is not to be fuppofed that the Court 
was aficep all this while, or that Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil and-his friends fhou!ld have fo 
growing and dangerous an evil in their 
neighbourhood, without being apprifed of 
it, or providing for their own fafety. 
‘There is very good reafon to bélieve that 
they were not gither inatientive or ill-in- 
formed, and that, having muftered, in their 
own opinions, the whole torce of the Lord, 
Effex's paity, they grew convinced, that 
any ftep tending to apen force muft end 
in his deftruGiion, ‘They therefore, to 
quicken him, took a variety of methods of 
fhewing their contempt of his intercit, 
and fuffered thofe who had perfonal quar- 
rels with his friends to infult them. Tho” 
this went to Effex’s heart, yet he was ir- 
refolute, as not being able to draw toze- 
ther a number of perfons fulficient-to exe- 
cute the fcheme that had been talked over 
at Drury-houf. But, while he delsyed, 
in hopes of colle&ing ttrength, his enemies, 
having provided for the total diffipation 
of his fchemes, determined not to Jet him 
linger any longer ; and therefore a mefiyge 
was fent him, on Saturday the 7ih of Fe- 
bruary, from Secretary Herbert, to attend 
him, which he -exculed on the {core of his 
indifpofition 5 and this, as it was forefeen 
it would, forced him to break out, as he 
did the next day, with all the force he 
could colleét ; but, being difluaded from 
attempting the Court, and fail.ng of that 
afiftance he expeCed in the City, he, and 
all that were wih him in Etlex heute, 
were obliged to furrender themielves prifo- 
neis. By tins fudden reverfe of fortune 
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Mr. Caffe found himfelf in the moft 
wretched condition poffible ; for the Earl 
of Effex, being tried and condemned on 
the roth of February, and being follicited 
by the Divines who attended him while 
under fentence, not only confeffed matters 
that were prejudicial to Mr. Cuffe, and 
gave thofe confeffions under his hand, but 
Jikewife charged him, to his face, with 
being the Author of all his misfortunes, and 
the perfon who principally perfuaded him 
to puriue violent meafures. Sir Henry 
Nevile alfo, being involved in this unhap- 
py bufinefs, charged Mr. Coffe with being 
the perfon who invited him to the meeting 
at Drury-houle, but very modeftly, and 
without any circumflances of aggravation. 
He was brought to his trial on the sth of 
March following, and defended himfelf 
with great fteadinefs and {pirit. 

He was, however, convicted; and, as 
he was looked upon as the principal Author 
of this fatal bufinels, confidered as a man 
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of dangerous capacity, and having had no 
fort of intelligence with thofe that were 
then in favour, he was, with Sir Gelly 
Merrick, executed at Tyburn, March 30, 
1601, and died with great conftancy and 
courage, 

His death hindered not his limbs from 
being interred, though we are not able to 
fay where ; though the manner of it did, 
as well it might, deprive him of a monu- 
ment, an old friend of his, however, ven- 
tured to embalm his memory in an epi- 
gram, with which, being very fhort, we 
fhall conclude : 


Dostus eras Greece felixque tibi fuit Alpha, 
At fuit infelrx Omega Cuffe tuum, 
Which has been thus tranflated : 


Thou waft, indeed, well read in Greek ! 
Thy Alpha too was crown’d with hope; 

But, oh! though fad the truth I fpeak, 
Thy Omega proved but a rope. 


Lerrer CXXVIIL 
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Virtue could fee to do what Virtue ought 
By her own radiant light: —Tho’ fun and moon 


Were in the flat feas funk. 


IRTVE confifts not in verbal trifling, 
in formal definitions, in fchool dif- 
tinStions, and in the fubtle refinements of 
metaphyfical or poli:ical Sophiits: But it is 
a divine ardour of the foul better felt than 
defined or defcribed, warming the heort, 
engaging the paffions, captivating the af- 
fections, informing and charming the whole 
man into a love of truth and honour, of 
Gop and goodnefs, and animating him 
with a fpirit and foititude to do and fuffer 
all things, in the profecution of his fa- 
vourite objeéts, which alone he affects and 
afpires after, though at the expence of his 
eale, his pleafure, his intereft, his reputa- 
tior, or even of life itfelf. 

Leaft of all has (clfithnefS any connec- 
tion with virtue, and is the meaneft and 
moft infamous principle that was ever af- 
figned or recommended as a motive to the 
condu& of rational Beings: For what are 
avarke and ambition, fraud and rapine, 
hypecrify and flattery, corruption and bri- 
bery, gaming, luxury, and lewdnefs, with 
a!] the fopp-ries, follies, vanities, and vices 
in fathion, but the effecis of that felfith- 
nefs which Lord Chefterfield has recom- 
mencled as the ruling principle of his fon's 
eonduct. 


MILTON. 


Virtue—would Socrates and his follow 
ers, would Cicero, Seneca, and Antonine, 
would Livy and Cato have faid;—Virtve 
is an immortal principle, which came down 
from Heaven, and points to Heaven: It 
is immutable as well as immortal: It is 
the conilitution of Gop in Nature, and 
recommended by every motive that fhould 
influence a rational Being. It is equally 
binding at all times, and in all places 3 
upon all orders and degrees of men 5; upon 
Matters and flaves, upon fubjeéts and So- 
vereigns. It ftamps dignity upon the loweft, 
and heftows the only true honour upon the 
higheft characlers in human nature. Its 
intrinfic excellence difdains all artificial ap- 
pearances, or external ornaments. With- 
out it Princes are the mockery of Ma- 
jefty ; Nobles are Plebeians; and with it 
Plebeians tread on the necks of Nobles. 

Virtue belongs to no peculiar ftation or 
charaster in life. It is the duty, the orna- 
nent, the happinefs, the honour of every 
reafonabie being. It is of the fame value, 
power, and dignity, in a prifon as in a 
palace, in a cottage asonathrone. It is 
only diitinguified by the oppofition it meets 
with, by the pains and penalties it under- 
goes, by the pleafures it sefiits, by the pat 
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fions it conquers, and by the falfe glory it 
defpifes. It feeks no ample theatre for its 
difplay, nor the trumpet of fame to report 
its praifes to the world; but is content 
with the plaudit of confcience and the ap- 
probation of Heaven, Virtue is independ- 
ent of fortune and honours, of place or 
titles: It is often richeft in poverty, and 
great in its humility; it rifes by oppof- 
tion, and fhines moft illuftrious in the 
fade. It is more vigorous than wit,— 
more lovely than beauty, more auguft than 
power; more beneficcnt, more pleafing 
than juftice ; more arduous, ‘More enter- 
prifing and fublimer than ambition. It is 
powerful without friends, fatisfied without 
fortune, and great in its contempt of, and 
fuperiority to, the world. It affects nei- 
ther plenty nor want, but, content with the 
difcharge of duty, leaves the perquifites of 
office to others. It affe&ts no ftate or pomp. 
It is mighty in its own ftrength; magnifi- 
cent in its own greatnefs; without gold 
or purple, fhines by its own native fplen- 
dor, and is a conqueror without the eclat 
of a triumph. 

Virtue is decent, modeft and retired, 
xcept when confcience calls it forth, 
and duty pufhes it forward to a more ar- 
duous and public exertion. It labours, 
though filent, yet unwearied; perfevering 
though oppofed, and fpirited though de- 
prefled or negiccted, | Watered, fottered, 
and refrefhed by the dews of Heaven, it 
grows and flourifhes though unheeded ; 
and is abundant in precious fruits, regard- 
lefs of the ungrateful hand that gathers 
them. 

Virtue, genuine Virtue, feeks no favour 
but that of Heaven ; refpeéts no eye, but 
that of Gop. It confiders the loweft fta- 
tion as the appointment of Providence, and 
a {phere ample enough for the difplay of 
its prowefs: And it annexes true honour 
and happinefs, only to the faithfu! difcharge 
of duty and confcience. Virtue, if it can- 
not command, is content to defirve fuccefS, 
and is fatisfied with the iowelt place, as the 
place of honour, where it minilters to du- 
ty, and affords a iubjeSt of patience and 
magnanimity, in doing and fuiering the 
will of Gop. 

Virtue would confider as the greateft in- 
fult, and the fouleft diminution of its ho- 
nour, the bribe of avarice and ambition, 
——the temptation to luxury and lewdnefs, 
2s the price of its conduct and concurrence, 
in any meafure propofed. or duty exacted. 
It is delicately fenfible of any approach to 
Vice, though gilded with the faireft ap- 
pearance, and recommenced by the molt 
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fplendid examples. Secrecy itfelf would 
not tempt it to betray a traft ; to an in- 
fraétion of faith, or to violate its fanétity, 
though Heaven and Earth could be fuppo- 
fed afleep, or to connive at the violation. 
Virtue is fuperior to dejeétion and fears 
Confcious of its own intentions and finceri- 
ty, itis not anxious to pleafe, or fearful 
to offend. Satisfied in a good confcience, 
and of having given no juft caufe of offence, 
it bears no ill-will ;—it apprehends no in- 
jury, nor ftands in awe of the frown ofa 
Superior. It knows no fuperiority, it re- 
fpcéts no power, it reveres no greatnefs, 
it adores no divinity but what is founded 
in moral excellence and fuperior good 
nefs. It reverences the honelt flave above 
the flagitious Peer or Prince. Virtue is 
hardy to enterprife, and vigorous to perfe~ 
vere; is neither damped by the neglect of 
the great, nor moved by the contempt and 
and reproaches of the world. It hefitates 
not at doubts and difficulties, nor is timid 
and cautious of daring danger or incurs 
ring cenfures. It advances wherever duty 
calls, and would rather run the hazard of 
a defeat, than be wanting in the profecu- 
tion of a brave and honeit attempt. It be= 
trays no fervile fear, nor is praGtifed ina 
ftudied and Jaboured complaifance. Vir= 
tue fears none but Gop, and acknowe 
Jedges no authority but that of Heaven. 
It receives no direftion but from the Di- 
vine Will, and knows no dependence but 
on the Divine Power. It is of too ftrong 
a habit, and of too mafculine a complexion 
to ftoop to the delicacies of fathionable life, 
or to the prefcribed forms of polite addrefs 
and artful infinuation. Svuperior to flattery 
as to falfhood, it is conftant to the truth < 
It looks, it fpeaks, it aéts the dictates of 
the heart: Unbiafled by fear or favour, 
unbroken by pleafure or pain, by the ef- 
fe&ts of profperous or adverfe fortune ; it 
contends for the truth with a fimplicity, 
fincerity, and ardour that do honour to the 
caufe ; and would rather lofe than gain an 
advantage by any indirect methods of pro= 
fecuting and promoting it. Virtue is fu- 
perior to injuries and affionts: Confcious 
of its own native ftrength, it is unhurt by 
the one, and defpifes the ether. It were 
not Virtue that fhould depend for its exift- 
ence and exercife on the good-will or malice 
of others. It were no temple facred to, 
and inhabited by the Divinity of Truth 
and Virtue, that fhould fuffer violation 
from the falfhood, the injuftice and imprety 
of men. The out-works may be detaced 
or demolifhed, but true Virtue, the Divini- 
ty of the place, is and mult be for ever in- 
vivlabley 











violable, unaffailable, unimpaired, and im- 
pregnable againft every attempt that may 
be made againft its firmnefs and compact 
conftruétion. Virtue is a ftranger to re- 
pulfe and difgrace. Its very efforts are 
honourable, where they meet not with fuc- 
cefs; it is even the more diftinguifhed by 
difappointment, and rifes more illuftrious 
from a fall. Beggared, banifhed, dif- 
graced and tortured, it is Rill Virtue ; and 
ahe more fo from the fortune, the difgrace, 
the banifhment and beggary it undergoes. 
Virtue is the only ennobling quality, the 
only nobility in Nature. Artificial nobi- 
Jity, the creation of mere policy or power, 
and conferred on the vicious, the venal, 
and the bafe, has no name or place in the 
‘Temple of Honour. It is the great foul 
glone, the heroic ation, or the beneficent 
deed, that fpeaks the great man, and tranf- 
fers his name with honour to future ages. 
The eminently virtuous, though profcribed 
‘by Power, and damned by the voice of the 
Senate and people, challenge the firft ho- 
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nours of the State, and are intitled to the 
moft lafling memory in the records of 
Fame ; while the vain and ambitious, 
the public pillager, the betrayer of his 
friends and country, every corrupt depen- 
dent on a Court, though diftincuifhed by 
the moft fplendid titles and offices which 
Imperial favour can beftow, are expofed 
to the cure of the prefent, and doomed te 
oblivion, or to the juft reproaches of all 
future Ages. Virtue adopts as her fons of 
honour the humbly good, and makes a 
contempt of Fame the belt title to Fame. 
Virtue admits no blood for patrician which 
is tainted with ignorance or folly, pride or 
pafon, with vice or corruption. Virtue 
confers the coronet, a crown and king- 
dom, on him alone who is mafter of him- 
felf, who conquers his paffions, who be- 
holds with an undazziled eye fuperfluoue: 
riches, fuperficial honours, and empty 
titles, the blandifhments of falfe pleafure, 
and the eclat of falfe giory. 


A REVIEW of th Tueatricat CHARACTER of the 


Englith 


R. Garrick, on his firft ap- 

pearance on the Stage in Good- 
man’s-ficlds, in the year 174.1, found it 
in a ftate of declenfion. The fucceflors of 
thofe excellent AGtors Booth, Wilks, and 
Cibber, were far inferior to their Mafters. 
A tafie for Shakefpeare had been revived, 
it is true, by the encouragement of the 
moft diftinguifhed perfons cf boih fexes, 
but for want of proper fupport that was 
daily wearing away. Nature was forgot- 
ten: Ranting and vociferation fucceeded to 
feeling and paffion, and aukward gefture 
was fubitituted in the place of graceful 
action. 

The only corre& fpeaker our Playhoufe 
could boaft of was Quin; but he was ut- 
terly unfit for the great and animated cha- 
gaéters of Tragedy. He could neither ex- 
prefs the tender or violent emotions of the 
heart, though it muft be confeffed that he 
gave force and dignity to fentiment, by his 
well-toned voice and calm demeanor : 
His Brutus and Cato will be remembered 
with pleafure, when candour would wilh 
to forget his Lear and Richard. 

Garrick faw the vaft treafures which 
genius had created, and which had for 
fome time Jain totally hid, or had {carce 
ever been fully opened to the public view, 
Shakefpeare had united in Dramatic Poetry 
all that the beft judges could defire, fen- 
| aa and paffion, iituation and character, 
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poetry and moral. Like a hav, who 
flies dire€tly at his prey, Garrick feized the 
moft finifhed and difficult parts of our great 
Bard, and made them his own, 

Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard, and Lear 
were revived with new luftre, and fre- 
quently acted with uncommon applaufe 
to crouded audiences; but the univerfality 
of his genius cou!d not be confined to any 
one fpecies of a&ting; he foon refcued Abel 
Drugger from grimace, and Bays from 
buffoonery and falfe fpirit. In the fpace 
ofone winter he reprefented above twenty 
different parts, almoit all of them diffimilar, 
im Tragedy, Farce, and Comedy. No- 
thing fo high to which he did not foar ; no- 
thing fo low to which he could not ftoop. 
Such a prodigy attra&ted the notice of all 
ranks of people: The coaches of the No- 
bility filled up the {pace from Temple-bar 
to Goodman’s-fields. Not to admire Gar- 
rick would have argued not only want of 
tufte, but the grofich flupidity. Thof 
who had feen the old A&tors declared that 
this new genius had excelled the ablett of 
them in the variety of his exhibitions, and 
equalled them in all their beft a&ted cha- 
ra&ters. The only Comedian who could 
claim any competition with him was Bet- 
terton, for he equally excelled in the Lover 
and the Hero, in the Man of Humour, 
the fine Gentleman, and the Debauchee. 
But, to drop the difcuffion~ef a contett 
which 
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which it is fcarce poffible at this diftance 
of time to decide, it muft be univerially 
owned, that no Actor was ever fo follow- 
ed, admired and courteds from his firlt ap- 
peerance to his quitting the Stage, as Gar- 
rick ; and, what was equally furprifing and 
commendable in him, this prepoffeffion of 
the Public in his favour did not caufe him 
to abate one jot of his diligence, or flacken 
his arduur to pleafe. 

Pope, who faw him at Goodman’s- 
fields, told Lord Orrery, he was fure that-he 
would be f{poiled, for he would have no 
competitor. 

To delineate the various excellencies of 
this inimitable Performer is a taik which 
muft be referved for a genius equal to his 
ewn. A few ftri&tures, and a few lool 
hints, is all I can pretend to give the Rea- 
der. 

His great aim in al} his performances 
was to follow Nature ; he never indulged 
the wantonnefs of his fancy, in flepping 
beyond her modefty. Though every pai- 
fion of the human mind Jay before him, 
he chiefly excelled in the ftronger and 
more viclent tranfports of the foul. His 
hove was elegantly and ardently difplayed, 
but he had not that overflow of tendernefs, 
that profufion of foftnefs for which a va- 
Tuable and pleafing Adtor has been greatly 
celebrated. In refentment, anger, terror, 
rage, horror, and madnefs it is impoftible 
to give an adequate idea of him ! he was un- 
rivalledin them all! He excelled in all mixed 
reprefentations of grief and anger, fear and 
rage. In fhort, the more complicated the 
patiions became, the happier were his feel- 
ings, and the greater was the applaufe of 
his audience. The moft difficult paris in 
ating both in Tragedy and Comedy is the 
tranition from one paflion or humour to 
another; in this he was admirable, for 
Nature was equally and truly adhered to in 
both. 

He was remarkably. judicious in the 
choice of his charaéters ; he knew what his 
figure, voice, actions were beft adapted to. 
In-Comedy he feems to have avoided the 
mere fine Gentleman, as knowing that be 
is not marked by any peculiar charaéteriftic. 
In Tragedy, parts of dignity, or fuch, as 
Mrs. Oldteld ufed to fay, were written 
with a lofty difregard of Nature, he very 
wilely fhunned. Your Alexanders, OEdi- 
— and Borgias had no charms for him; 

e was better pleafed with fhort parts, 
where a fingle Scene of genuine Nature 
was finely touched ; fuch I mean as Lu- 
fenan and Henry the Fourth. 

Whc«a his great merit had raifed him to 





the rank of a Patentee and Manager of a 
Theatre, he had a moft extenfive province 
to govern. He was at once called upon te 
fhine as an Aétor, to pleafe as a Manager, 
and, what is ft:]] more diffiult, to adjuit the. 
feveral pretenfions of A&tors and Dramatic 
Authors. 

His firft care was to reftore Nature to 
her genuine rights. ‘This end he thought 
would be beft accomplihed by reviving the 
long-negleéted Scenes of Shakefpeare. 

In looking over old Downs the Promp- 
ter’s lift of Plays, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, it is aftonifhing to fee 
how few of this great Poet’s Drama's were 
prefented at the King’s and Duke’s Thea- 
tres ; perhaps not above fix or eight ina 
feafon for the {pace of twenty years, Du- 
ring the Adminiftration of the Stage by 
Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, I can venture 
to aflert that fcarce eight of Shakefpeare’s 
Tragedies and Comedies were acted in a 
year. Of the thirty-five genuine Pieces of 
this Author, Garrick annually gave the 
Public feventeen or eighteen, fometines 
twenty. 

It can be no reproach to this Maneger 
that he was often obliged to facrifice hie 
judgment to his profit. If the Public will 
have its baubles and play-things, who can 
help it? Dumb fhows, proceffions, tri- 
umphal entries, pantomimical tricks, and 
every degradation of Nature, will ever 
pieate the million, and of fuch all audiences, 
are generally compofed. The judicious 
few cannot ftem the tosrent of falfetafte and 
vulgarity. 

In diftributing parts to the A&ors he 
fhewed a perfect knowledge of their feveral 
abilities, and often called forth latent worth 
to the emolument of the pofleflor. A- 
meng perfons of fuch different tempers, 
with various competitions, jealoufies often 
ridiculous, and claims ill founded, it was 
impoflible for the Manager to fleer his 
condust fo finoothly as to pleafe all. It is 
fufficient that on every oecafion he did 
juftice to merit; that he took pleafure in 
exerting every aét of humanity and bene- 
volence. Mioliere was not more dif- 
tinguifhed for his fatherly affe&tion to his 
Aétors than Ganick; he raifed their fala- 
ries, relieved their diftrefles, and eftabli(h- 
eda perpetual fund to fupport the aged 
and infirm. ‘The tears of the A€tors on 
his leaving the Stage will here be his beit 
encomium. 

In tracing his condu& refpeting Au- 
thors, I tread upon flippery ground. In 
doing jufice to Garrick I thould be forry 
to offend any Gentleman who has had any 
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difpute with him, or has conceived a diflike 
to the Manager from the rejeétion of his 
Play or Farce? 

To read the Dedications and Prefaces of 
a great number of Dramatic Pieces, aéted 
at Drury-lane, is to perufe a variety of 
encomiums on the kindnefs of the Manager 
tothe Author. It is certain, that from his 
great and comprehenfive knowledge of ge- 
neral Nature, and his pe:fect acquaintance 
with the Stage, no man was ever better 
calculated to ferve the Writer of a Play 
than himfelf ; and the various Scenes, and 
even whole Aéts, which he has written for 
the fervice of his friends, will bear evident 
teftimony to what I affert. 

That he has had fome difputes with 
Authors cannot bé denied, but, whether 
the Manager or Writer was in the wrong, 
I thall leave to the judgment of others. Sure 
¥ am, that there never was a fafer Manager 
than Garrick ; when’once he had efpouled 
a Play, he never forfook it, but pufhed its 
fuccefs to the utmoft, nay, he often rifqued 
the difpleafure of the town, to do full juf- 
tice to the Author. 

As a Writer, the merit of Garrick is 
very confiderable, from the feveral fpecies 
of Writing in which he excelled. ‘Thofe 
who have had the pleafure to read his let- 
ters, mult confefs that, in the Epiftolary 
ftyle, 
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He is correét with fpirit, eloquent with eafé, 


His Epigrams have all the falt, fatire, 
and fpirited turns of the beft Epigram- 
matift. 

His Dramatic Pieces are diftinguifhed 
for variety of characters, for humour, eafy 
dialogue, and pointed fatire. In them 
fome folly of the times is happily pointed 
out and cenfured; fome ridiculous fafhion 
is attacked and exploded. 

His Chalkftone and Ogilby are Mafter- 
pieces of charaéters. In no {pecies of write- 
ing has excelled more than in Prologues 
and Epilogues. They are univerfally ac- 
knowledged to be next in merit, f not 
equal to Dryden's compofitions in that 
kind. In fhort, they are the abftract and 
brief Chronicles of the times; a kind of 
Hiflory of the various and predominant 
paffions, humours, follies, foibles, and 
extravagancies of this good town for more 
than thirty years! They are an excellent 
companion to Hogarth's humorous Prints, 
and Foote’s Comic charasters. 

Ihave now finithed my fketch of this 
extraordinary genius, and fhall conclude 
with the application of a line to him in his 
favourite Author : 


——* Take him for all in all, 
We hail not look upon his like again.” 
LEONATO. 


The PATRIOTIC FATHER, an Histroricat Romance, 
illuftrated with a_ beautiful Reprefentation of the Death of Horatia, 


defigned by Gravelot. 


N the reign of Tullus Hoftilius, the 

third King of Rome, the people of 
Alba, an ancient State of Italy, from 
whom the Romans were defcended, com- 
mitted feveral depredations on the latter ; 
which occafioned a long and deftructive 
war, that was conduéted againft Hoftilius 
by an Alban Chief called Cluilius, a man 
of an ambitious, relftlefs, {pirit ; upon 
whofe death the Alban army faluted Me- 
tus Fuffetius Di&tator. He was a man 
of the fame turbulent character, and in the 


fame views with his predeceflor; but, re-, 


ceiving advice that the Fidenates and Vei- 
entes intended to fall upon both armies 
when they fhould be weakened by a battle, 
he, inftead of puifuing the war, defired a 
conference with the King of Rome, in or- 
der to a reconciliation. 

Tullus, having received the fame infor- 
mation, hiftened readily to the propofal. 
When the two Commanders came to a 
parley, both of them exprefled a willing- 
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nefs to have an union formed between the 
Albans and Romans. Tullus propofed, 
as the beft means to make it durable and 
perfe&t, that all or the chief of the Alban 
families fhould remove to Rome; or, in 
cafe they were unwilling to leave their na- 
tive city, that one common Senate fhould 
be eltablithed to govern both cities, of 
which the more worthy fhould have the do- 
minion over the other. 

The Albans, who attended Foffetins, 
and whom he took afide to confult with 
them upon thefe expedients, would by no 
means confent that Alba fhould be deferted 
by its inhabitants 5 but they approved of a 
motion fer a common Senate, and giving 
one city the command over the other. The 
only difficulty now was to fettle which 
city fhould have the preference. Fuffctius 
fpoke in favour of Alba, making this his 
chief plea, that the was the mother-city, 
from which Rome was but a colony : And 
Tullus urged, in behalf of Rome, her fu- 
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pertcity of ftrength and grandeur. In the 
clofe of his fpeech he offered to terminate 
the difpute by a fingle combat between 
himfelf and Fuffetius. 

The Alban General, not being brave, 
or, perhaps, not thinking himfelf a match 
for Tullus, Brought feveral prudential rea- 
fons to prove that it would be better to 
chufe three Champions out of each camp, 
whofe fwords thould terminate the contett, 
than to hazard the lives of the Generals. 
This propofal Tullus accepted, and the 
Chiefs retired into their intrenchments. As 
foon as the conditions of the union of Alba 
and Rome were known in the two armies, 
there was, in both of them, a ftrong emu- 
lation among the young warriors, for the 
honour of being chofen to this important 
combat. 

Fuffetius.caft his eyes on three brothers, 
whom he imagined the Gods themfelves 
had pointed out to be the Champions for 
Alba ; believing alfo that three brothers, 
who were then in the’ Roman camp, were 
under the like deftiny of being the Cham- 
pions for Rome. It was the extraordi- 
nary circumftances of their birth which 
made Fuffetius entertain this notion. 

Sequinius, an illuftrious Alban, had 
two daughters ; one he married to Curia- 
tius, a citizen of Alba; the r to Ho- 
ratius, a citizen of Rome: And thefe two 


women were brought to bed, on the fame 
day, each of three male children. The 


Horatian and Curiatian brothers were now 
in the flower of their age, and all fix re- 
markable for their ftrength and dexterity 
in fighting. ‘The Alban General, having 
fixed his choice on the three Curiatii, and 
gained their confent, communicated his 
thought to the King of Rome, and ex- 
horted him to pitch upon the three Horatii. 
* Fate,” faid he, * appears to have brought 
three Champions, on each fide, into the 
world, on purpofe to decide, by their 
fwords, the fortune of their countries. 
Tullus propofed the matter to the Hora- 
tian family, but would lay no injunétion 
upon them. 

Old Horatius, the father of the three 
brothers, left them free to aét as they 
would do if he were not living ; and when 
he underftood that they, following the ex- 
ample of the Curiatii, preferred a glorious 
death, or important viétory, to an inglo- 
rious life, he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
and, embracing them, cried out, ‘I ama 
happy father ;* and then commanded them 
to declare his confent to the King. 

When the day appointed for the combat 


long time, held an even balance. 


came, Tullus Jed the Horatii, and Fuffe- 
tius the Curiatii, into the plain between 
the camps ; where the two Kings, attend- 
ed by their Feciales, met in the middle of 
it, and, ‘before the engagement, concluded 
atreaty in form. And now the Alban 
and Roman Champions advanced with a 
flow pace, each to meet his adverfary. 
But, in the inftant, when the people ex- 
to fee them in a fierce encounter, 
they quitted their arms, and, with tears 
in their eyes, flewto embrace each other. 
The fpeétators, greatly moved at this fight, 
began to murmur at their Kings, who 
Rad engaged fuch tender and generous 
friends in a cruel rivalthip for glory. 

A new {cene quickly put an end to their 
pity, captivated all their attention, and 
employed all their hopes and fears. The 
triple combat began, and Fortune, for a 
At 
length, the eldeit of the Horatii received a 
mortal wound, and fell; a fecond of the 
Roman Champions had the fame fate, and 
expired upon the body of his brothers 
The Alban army, hereupon, gave a great 
fhout, while coniternation and defpair 
fpread themfelves through the Roman 
camp. The Roman caule, however, was 
not yet defperate ; for all the Alban Cham- 
pions were wounded, and the remaining 
Horatius unhurt and undaunted, Never- 
thele(s, he did not think himfelf able to 
fuftain the attack of the three brothers at 
once, and therefore made ufe of a ftrata- 
gem to feparate them ; he pretended fear, 
and fled before them, The Curiatii pur- 
fued him, but at unequal diftances, and 
as their ftrength would permit. Horatius 
turned fhort upon the fwifteft, and flew 
him. He then flew to the next, and, at 
one ftroke, cut off his arm; after which 
he ran him through the body. The third 
was in no condition to fight: Being defpe~ 
rately wounded, he could hardly fupport 
himfelf on his buckler, Horatius cried 
out, ‘to the glory of Rome I faciifice 
thee,” ftruck him on the throat, and, big 
with viétory, feized the fpoils of the van 
quithed. 

Thus ended this famous combat, which 
gave Rome the fuperiority over her mother 
Alba. Foffetius, immediately faluting 
King Tullus as his Majter, afked him 
what were his commands? * I command 
you nothing,” faid Tullus, ¢ but to keep 
the Alban youth in read:n-fS to march at 
my orders, in cafe 1 make war with the 
Veientes.” He hkewile endeavoured to 
comfort the Albans, who were grievoufly 
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_¢ait down, by affuring them that he would 
_ change nothing in their Laws or-form of 
Government. 

But now, in the height of young Hora- 
tius’s joy, when his glory feems to have 
dazzled his own eyes, and to have made 
him forget that he was a many he fell into 
acrime, that obfcured the luftre of his ex- 
ploit, brought difgrace upon him, and, 
even merited, in firsétnefs of juftice, a much 
feverer punifhment. 

As he was returning to the city in a fort 
of triumph, his temples incircled with a 
Crown the King had put upon his head, 
and his (houlders loaded with the fpoils of 
the three Curiatii, he, to his great furprife, 
beheld his fitter, the beautiful Horatia, 
uaaccompanied by her mother, and with- 
ovt any attendance, hurrying forward in 
the promifcuous crowd to meet him. How- 
ever, in hisown mind he excufed the un- 
common indecency, by imputing it to an 
impatient defire of feeing and congratula- 
ting her vilorious brother, But alas! the 
zea', which had brought her from home, 
was of another kind: One of the Alban 
Chemptons, Curiatius, had been her lover, 
and was to have been her hufband. Upon 
the fit report of bis being flain, fhe had 
fiolen from her mother, and was come, 
running like a diftragted creature, to learn 
the certainty of his fate: And, when fhe 
faw the Conqueror bearing in triumph her 
Jover’s military robe (a robe which the had 
wrought with her own hands) all ftained 
with his blood, fhe tore her hair, beat her 
brea(ft, and reviled her brother in the bit- 
tereit expicflions : 

© Thou monfter of wickednefs, the cried, 
how couldit thou dip thy hands in the 
blood of thy relations, whom thou haft fo 
often called thy brothers? How couldft 
thou murder the man thy fifter fhould have 
married ?* 

Horativs, ftill warm with flaughter, and 
inraged at thefe reproaches, and the un- 
timely grief of his filter, cried, «Go then to 
thy lover, with thy unfearchable paffion, 
thou, who forgetteft thy dead brothers, 
thy living bro-her, and thy country. Thus, 
Jet every Roman perifh, who laments the 
death of an enemy to Rome !’ 

As he uttered thefe Jaft words, he ftab- 
bed her with his fword; and; without 
Jonger ftay, without fign of pity or remorfe, 
went ftraight on to his father’s houfe. The 
father approved of the cruel deed, and re- 
fufed to let his daughter be buried in the 
fepulchre of her family. Neverthelefs, 
when King Tullus returned to Rome, 
Horatius was arsigned before bi wpon an 
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accufation of murder; and fome of the 
molt eminent of the citizens concerned 
themfelves in. the profecution. They 
thought it of dangerous confequence 
flacken the rigour of the laws in favour of 
any man, merely on account of his brave. 
ry or fuccefs in ba:tle ; and the law expref- 
ly forbad to kill any perfon whatfoever whe 
had not been firft condemned. 

This affair threw the King into fone 
perplexity, being divided between: his re- 
gard for the laws, efpecially in the cafe of 
murder, and the defire he had to fave the 
young warrior, who had done him fuch im- 
portant fervice, To avoid the odium he 
might bring upon himfelf by eitheracquit- 
ting or condemning the criminal, he, as 
Livy tells us, turned the affair into a State 
crime, and, having called the people to- 
gether, named two Commiffioners or Du- 
unwviri to try him as a Traitor. 

This was conformable to the law in 
cafes of Treafon. The law ran thus: 
* Let two Commiffioners beappointed to try 
State crimes. If the crimina} appeal. frora 
the fentence of thefe Judges, let his appeal 
be received. If their fentence be confirmed, 
let him be hoed-winked and hanged upoa 
a curfed tree.” The fact of which Hora- 
tius was accufed being notorious, and not 
difowned by the prifoner, the Duumviri, 
without delay, pronounced fentence againft 
him in thefe words ‘ Horatius, we judge 
you to be guilty of Treafon. Go, Litctor, 
tie his hands ? ‘Fhe Executioner had already 
Jaid hold of him, when Horatius,- by the 
King’s advice, appealedito an:Aflembly of 
the people ; and this thews that the autho- 
rity of the people was fuperior to that of 
the King. 

Horativs appeared there with the fame 
undaunted refolution that he had fhewn in 
his combat with the Champions of Alba ; 
and, his father pleading for him, and event 
juttifying the faét, the Afflembly through 
admiration of his courage, rather than fos 
the juftice of his caufe, revoked the fen- 
tence that had been pafled againft him. 
However, that the crime might not go 
wholly unpunifhed, they condemned Ho- 
ratius to pals under the Yoke, an ignos 
miny to which they ufualdy fubjefted pri- 
foners of war who cowardly furrendered 
their arms. (The Yoke was a kind of 
gallows in form of a door-cale.) The 
King likewife appointed expiations to 
pacify the anger of the Gods; and the 
Pontifices ereéted two altars, one to Juno, 
the Prove&trefs cf women ; and another to 
Janus (deemed perhaps one of the guardian 
Genii of men) now fiyled Curiatian 
Jaaus, 
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‘the middle of the Forum, and hanging 


Janus, from the name of Horatius’s cou- 


fins whom he had {lain. 


An annual commemoration of the affair 
was likewife ordered to be obferved, with 
facrifices on thofe altars; which altars, 
with the Yoke under which Horatius paf- 
fed, were ftill remaining in the time of 
Auguftus. 

All the honour done to Horatius for his 
victory was ereCting a {quare column in 
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thereon the fpoils or the Curiatii. 

The modern Poets have availed them- 
felves of thefe interefting tranfactions which 
are colleéted from the yore Hiftorians, 
and written fome affecting Tragedies upon 
the fubjeét, particularly Peter Cornei!le at 
Paris, and William Whitehead, Eiq; the 
prefent Poet Laureat. 
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HE love of retirement is an univerfal 
i paffion, implanted in our natures. 
‘Hence it happens, that you hardly meet with 
a pe:fon who is hot fmitten with the charms 
of a country life. The prefent {eafon is of 
that inviting kind, when a paffion for re- 
tivement is indifcriminately indulged by all 
renks of-pedple. Yet it 1s flrange to con- 
fider the diffimilar ways we purfue, in or- 
der to enjoy'the retirement with which we 
affeét to be fo much pleafed. We-miftake 
the nature of this, as of every other refined 
pieafure, 

With the fathionable circle, retire- 
ment means nothing more than quitting 
London, and joining the throng at fome 
of the watering-places. The fame follies ; 
the fame amufements ; the fame nonfenfe 
and the fame triflmg3 goon. ‘The beaux 
tell fibs, and the belles are undone by be- 
lieving them. The fame idle fafhions are 
purfued. The fame round of diflipation is 
practifed at our watering-places as in town, 
Intrigues are not the lefs frequent, and the 
practice of cuckoldom is by no.me7ns ftop- 
ped. Is this retirement ? Alas! the Great 
are not fufceptible of the pleafures that 
flate affords. However they may boaft of 
their refinement, they are not refined e- 
nough to enjoy the ferenity of a fummer’s 
evening. Their minds are not in unifon 
with Heaven. They cannot relifh the 
beauties of a landicape of ‘nature. The 
fetting fun tinging the weftern hills. The 
calm of evening. The full-orbed moon 
refleing her filvery vifage on the undula- 
ting wave. Thefe are p:cturefque {cenes, 
not calculated to afford pleafure to the fa- 
fhionable world. At, dear Art, is what 


they always keep in view. Natuse is too 
homely to deferve their admiration. 

Nor are perions of diftinétion only devoid 
of that talte which inables us to enjoy the 
pleafures of retirement. The middling 
ranks of people are equally culpable in theic 
way. They doat on retirement. That is, 
they have an inclination to quit the town. 
If they cannot vifit a watering-place, they 
can drink tea in fight of the grafs ; and this 
they call a day's retirement into the coun- 
try! 

O Ret*rement, facred to Virtue and to 
Refleétion, how art thou profaned ! At this 
delicious feafon of the year, Nature affumes 
a garb of beauty to captivate her admirers. 
She invites us firft to behold, and then to 
be acquainted with her Works. Even 
Night, at this feaion of the year, hath 
charms refulgent. The filver-{pangled 
fky difplays a fcene of wonders, whilit our 
fight is inchanted. Our ears are charmed 
with the warbling notes of Philomel. Then 
it is that we can tafte what Milton has fo 

autifully defcribed in his Tl Penferofo : 

Sweet bird! That thun’ft the noife of 

folly, 
Mok mufical ! moft melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntrefs, oft’ the woods among, 
1 woo to hear thy eventng fong : 
And, mifling thee, I walk unfeen, 
On the dry fmooth-fhaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highett noon, 
Like one that hath been led aftray, 
Thro’ the Heav'ns wide pathiefs way 5 
And oft, as if her head fhe bow’d, 
Stooping thro’ a fleecy cloud,” 
A Speculative Man, 


Th HISTORY of Encrann, continued from Page 361 of our laf 


SUPPLEMENT. 


On the 25th of May, N. S. the Duke 


wroie two letters to Mr, Secretary St. John, 
@ private and a public letter, In the firft, 


which was his private letter, and all writ- 
ten with his own hand, he ¢ acknowledged 
the receipt of the Secretary’s orders, not te 

2 engage 
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engage in fiege ag battle ; to which he 


promifed an exa& obedience, and to keep 
Secret his having received any fuch com- 
mand; and that he would endeavour to 
hinder its being fufpeéted. But that Prince 
Eugene and the Siates having propofed to 
attack the enemy; or, if that be found too 
hazardous, to befiege Quefnoy ; he fear- 
ed it would be very difficult for him to 
difguife the true reafon of oppofing all pro- 
polals, that fhould be made for undertaking 
any thing, having no excufe. for delays, 
all the troops’ expected and the heavy can- 
non being to be there on Saturday. And 
that, if he could have found forage there, 
he, would have made fome pretence to delay 
the march, though the difpofitions of it 
were made before he received this letter.’ 
But, on the fame day, the Duke wrote an- 
other public letter of the roth, wherein he 
took no notice of his orders, not to engage 
in fiege or battle, but fpoke of his having 
reviewed the Englith troops, and found 
them in fo good a condition as muft con- 
vince all the Allies how groundlefs the 
complaints were that had been made of 
eur backwardnefs, * of which, he faid, I 
believe you will now hear no more.” 
And he added, * If we find an opportunity 
to. bring the enemy to a battle, we fhall 
not decline it.” On the 28th of May, N, S. 
the Duke in his letter to the Secretary, faid, 
* Yefterday Prince Eugene, and the States- 
deputies, defired that I would confent to 
fend the Quarter- matters to view the French 
camp; which I could not refufe without 
giving them fome fulpicion of what I am 
ordered to difguife; but I was fure that 
nothing of aftion could happen, the enemy 
being behind the Scheld. ‘Ihe detach- 
ment that went with them were forty 
{quadrons, and all the grenadiers of my ar- 
my to fupport them, and make good their 
retreat, fhould the enemy have endeavoured 
for to have attacked them, They went as 
far (I mean the horfe} as Catelet, where 
the right of the enemy’s army lies, and 
are come back without feeing any of the 
French on our fide the Scheld. The dif- 
tance between the head of the Somme, and 
that of the Scheld, is not above a league 
and a half, which is a plain, and the ene- 
my have not yet offered to throw up any 
retrenchment, May be to morrow they 
will begin to work, fince they have feen 
our troops reconnoitring that way.’ Prince 
Eugene and the Deputies being to dine with 
the Duke the next day, he was under ap- 
prchenfions that they would prefs him to 
undertake fomething immediately, which 
it would be very hard to concea) the true 
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reafon of hisrefufing, having wo. reafonable, 
excufe for it. In this letter he gave an ac- 
count of a letter which he had received 
from the Marfhal Villars, and the anfwer 
which he had written to the Marfhal. For 
May the 25th, N.S. the Marfhal acquaint- 
ed the Duke, * That he bad the King’s 
orders, and the Queen's confent, to write to 
him, as foon as he received. the Courier ; 
and whatever glory was to be acquired 
againft a General, whofe valour was fo well 
known among them, he defired him to be 
affured, that he never received more agree- 
able news, than that they were to be no 
longer enemies : And thatit was the Kiag’s 
particular injunGtion to him to keep this mat- 
ter with an inviolable fecrecy.” The Duke, 
according to the intimation given him by 
My. St. John, anfwered, ‘ That be had 
received orders on that fybject from the 
Queen, and fhould be fare to conform 
himfelf punétually to them ; But the keep- 
ing the fecret injoined would very much 
depend on the meafures the Marfhal him- 
felf fhould take, The Duke, on his part 

let him know, that the march he fhoul 


be obliged to make was chiefly for the’ 


fubfiftence of the troops; and that the 
Martha! need not be in any apprehenfions 
on that account ; at Jeaft, the Duke would 
anfwer for the army, which he had the. 
honour to command.” It is impoffible to 
account for this tranfaétion, unlefg the 
Duke had orders, not only not to act 
againft France, but to give the French Ge- 
neral intelligence of all that was defigned 
in the Contederate army. The report be- 
ing made by the Quarter-matters- general, 
who went with the detachment to view the. 
French camp, and. they all agreeing that 
the ground was as advantageous as could 
be, their fityation being fuch as gave an 
opportunity of falling upon their flank and 
rear, it was propofed to the Duke to march 
without delay to the enemy, and to attack 
them. What the Duke did upon this oc- 
cafion appears from his letter of May the 
agth, N. S. to Mr. St. John: ‘ You 
may eafily imagine, fays he, the difficulty 
that I was under to excufe the delaying a 
matter, which, according to the msde 
tions I had from the Quarter- mafters-gene- 
ral, and feverai other General Officers that 
went out with the detachment, feemed to. 
be fo praéticable, The beft excufe I could 
make was Lord Strafford’s fudden voyage 
to England, which gave me reafon to be- 
lieve there muft he fomething of confequence 
tranfagting, which a delay of four or five 
days would bring to light: And therefore 
T defied they would defer this undertaking, 
oF 
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er any other, till I thould receive freth 
letters from England, fince fa thort a de- 
lay could not be of any ill confequence.” 
Upon which both Prince Eugene, and the 
Siates-deputies, told the Duke plainly, 
s, That his anfwer was agreeable to the fuf- 

icions they had for fome time entertained, 
particularly fince the exprefs of the 24th, 
which they knew had brought him letters 
from England.’ And they were the more 
confirmed in thefe fufpicions, becaufe Mar- 
fbal Villars, ‘ who had on all occafions 
fhewn himfelf very vigilant, did not fend 
ont a man to obferve their motions, nor 
take any other precautions to fecure his 
camp, where it lay fo much expofed; and 
he could not be ignorant how ftrong a de- 
tachment had been abroad on that fide.” 
The Duke could not divert the propofal, 
which had been made to fall upon the 
French army, by offering to undertake a 
fiege ; fince Quefnoy, the place to be at- 
tacked, was within lefs than three leagues 
of the army, and all things neceffary be a 
fiege were already at Marchiennes ; fo that 
the confequence of this offer would have 
been the immediate invefting of that place, 
which was as contrary to the Queen’s laft 
orders as abattle. Prince Eugene and the 
Deputies feemed extremely diffatisfied with 
the Duke’s anfwer, and faid, * They were 
obliged to give an account of what had paf- 
fed, and of the delays mrade by the Duke, 
to their Matters, by exprefs.” In this pof- 
ture things continued for fome days, when, 
an the 4th of June, N. S. two of the De- 
puties made a vifit to the Duke; and, in 
the evening, fent him a long Memorial, 
containing the fubfiance of their difcourfe 
with him. In this they told the Duke, 
* That, by order of their Matters, they re~ 
prefented to him, with how great a degree 
of furprife the States had received the news 
of his declaring he would undertake no- 
thing till he had Jetters from England, 
and of his refufing to affit cither in a fiege 
or a battle. ~ That it. feemed to them in- 
comprebenfible and unaccountable, why 
the Allies fhould lofe fuch an apparent op- 
portunity they had, as well in regard to the 

oodnefs and number of their troops, as the 

tuation of the armies, to gain fome great 
advantage over the enemy, which, if once 
neglefted, might for ever be irretrievable. 
That they could by no means conceive 
his orders were fo ftrit, as to tie up his 
hands when fo fair an occafion of annoying 
the enemy prefented itfelf; And that, in 
their opinion, fuch orders ought to be un- 
Gerftood in the beft fenfe, fo as to injoin 
the declining any attempt for fome Inte 
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time, provided no great prejudice might 
redound by that means to the common 
caufe ; but in no wile to juftify the fining 
ftill with their arms acrofs, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, where inaction would cut off all hopes 
of their being able to attempt any thing for 
the future; fince, if the army continued 
inactive for any time, the forage would 
be confumed, and the operations for the 
reft of the campaign would be rendered not 
only difficult, but impraéticable. Befides, 
the enemy would have time to intrench and 
and. fortify their camp as much as they 
pleafed. That the States had ordered them: 
to inforce thefe arguments with others, and 
particularly with this, that the army his 
Grace commanded confifted not only of her 
Majefty’s natioval troops, but, for the moft 
rt, of fuch as were in the joint pay of 
Majefty and the States, the command 

of which indeed belonged to his Grace, as 
General in Chief; but, as thole troops 
were engaged by both Powers jointly, te 
make war, and aét againft the enemy, 
they could not be exempted from that fer- 
vice by his Grace alone, without the know- 
ledge and confent of the States; at lealts 
without contradiéting the Treaties and the 
ends by and for which they were engaged. 
That not only the Treaty of the Grand 
Alliance, but others made between. heg 
Majetty and the States, obliged her Maje-~ 
fty to pufh on the war with vigour; bu 
the declaration his Grace made, that he 
could not act tili farther orders, at a time 
when, by his Grace's own approbation, 
they had marched juft within fight of the 
enemy, and when there was fo fair a pro- 
{pect of fuccefs, if fomething were attempt- 
ed, could not, they thought, be reconciled 
either with thofe Treaties, or the repeated 
aflurances, which her Majelty had given 
them by letters, by my Lord Strafford, and 
by his Grace, lately at the Hague. Theres 
fore they defired his Grace, if he had any 
regard to thofe Treaties and ailurances, 
which ought to be kept facred, to pufh on 
the war with vigour, offentively again 
the enemy ; but that, if his Grace perfifted 
in his refolution of not acting offenfively, 
they defired to know whether he would con 
fent that the troops under him might be 
employed to cover a fiege, which they 
would undertake ; and whether he would 
give a promife to attack the enemy, if they 
came to dilfturb them. That, in cafe his 
Grace refufed, they did, in the moft folemn 
manner, and in the flrongeft terms, protelt 
againft the irreparable damage which fuch 
a conduct would occafion to the Confede- 
That, ip order the better to guide 


racy. 
themfelves, 
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themfelves, they demanded to know pre- 
cifely what his orders were; how far they 
zeached ; and what dependence the States 
might have on her Majefty’s troops for the 
future: And, laftly, they required, on 
their part, that his Grace would not hinder 
the troops in the joint pay from aéting 
agreeably to the'reafon of war, and their 
folemn Treaties’ and engagements. The 
conclufion of the Memorial was, That the 
States had ordered this Reprefentation. to 
be made in writing to bis Grace, that all 
the world and pofterity might fee, that they 
have been fo far from being guilty of the 
great injury which the common caufe re- 
ceives from the prefent inaction, that they 
have done all in their power to prevent it 5 
end that others areto a‘fwer for all the un- 
happy confequences of it.” To the fub- 
ftance of this Memorial, exprefled before 
by the Deputies in their difcourfe with the 
Duke, he could only anfwer, ¢ That, be- 
fore he entered upon action, he fhou!d be 

lad to receive letters from England, which 
Fe expeéted every moment.” And this was 
all the fatisfattion he was then at liberty 
to give to their demands, bound up as he 
was, by his Jatt inftructions. The Duke 
immediately difpatched a meflenger to Eng- 
and, with an account of what tad pailed, 
hoping, That, before they came to any ex- 
tremities, he thould have his final orders, 
and recommending it as a matter of the 
greateft importance, both to the public and 
himfelf, that he thould know her Majelty’s 
pleafure as fcon as might be. 

In the mean time, Prince Eugene and 
the States” Deputies prefled the Duke con- 
tinually for a pofitive an!wer, reprefenting, 
at the fame time, the goodnefs and fupe- 
siority of the Confederate troops, which 
could not be contradi&ted ; and concluding, 
« That the Duke muft have orders not to 
do any thing, thengh he would not own 
them ; fince they knew he could not other- 
wife anfwer for his ination. In debating 
this matter, one of the Deputies took, as 
the Duke thought, ‘too much liberty in 
cenfuring the proceedings of England; 
which he was defired to forbear, as being 
no way agreeable to that good underftand- 
ing, which was fo neceflary to be kept up 
berween the Queen and the States. While 
the Duke was under this uneafinefs, on the 
gth of June, N.S. a letter came from Mr. 
Gt. John, dated the 17th of May, O. S. 
which expreifed ¢ the impatience her Ma- 
jefty was in to hear whether the orders 
fent on the roth of May came fafely and 
early to his hands, and the affiurance the 
had of his punétual obedi:nce to her com- 


mands in fo nice and important a cons 
jun&ture.”. The Duke returned an anfwer 
the next day, seprefenting, * That things 
were now come to great extremity: ‘That 
he could not avoid feeing every day freth 
marks of the ill blood and diffatisfa&tion 
caufed among the Allies, by the meafures 
he was obliged to obferve: ‘That many of 
them did not fcruple to fay, We were be- 
traying them ; and this ferment feemed ra- 
ther likely to increafe than diminifh; and, 
confidering the circumftances we were in, 
it was hard to fay what might be the con- 
fequences of it: That let the Peace, which 
he was in daily expe€tation to hear of, be 
never fo advantageous, he was apprehen- 
five, that, if the Allies fhould pretend to 
diflike it, he could not depend upon any 
troops but thofe compofed of her Majefty’s 
own fubj-é&s. - And what confirmed him 
in this opinion was, that he was well in- 
formed, that, if the Ele@tor of Hanover did 
not approve of the Peace, his troops would 
have orders to ferve with the Dutch, and 
would likewife be augmented by all that 
Prince could {pare from other parts ; and 
he was not without ‘ufpicion, that endea- 
vours were likewife ufing to gain the Danes.” 


The clofe of his letter was in thefe words +’ 


«By this and my former you may guefs 
how uneafy a fituation I am in; and, if 
there be no profpe&t of a€tion, I do not fee 
of what ufe I am here ; and, if it fuit with 
her Majefty’s fervice, I thould be glad [ 
might hive leave to return to England. 
But in this, and all other matters, I thalf 
readily fubmit to her Majefty’s pleafure.: 


I am impatient to hear from you what I 


am to depend upon.” 

Prince Eugene and the Deputies having 
refolved to befiege Quefnoy, the town was 
invefted on the 8th of June, by a detach- 
ment from the two armies, confilting of 
thirty battalions, and as many fquadrons, 
under the command of General Fagel. The’ 
Duke, theagh he had no part in carrying 
on the fiege, yet could not refufe furnith- 


ing feven battalions and nine fquadrons of: 


the troops in the joint pay of England and‘ 
the States, but avoided fending any of 
thofe which were in the Queen's whole pay. 
On the roth, a letter came from Mare 
fhal Villars, wherein he let the Duke 
know, * He had received feveral advices 
that Quefnoy was invefted ; and that part 
of the troops in his Grace’s army was em- 
= in that fervice: That, by order of 
is Matter, he defires to know of him if 
any troops under his command have a fhare 
in undertaking or forming that fiege; for 
he could not think Prince Eugene woul 
venture 
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venture to attempt it with thofe forces alone 
which he commands. He therefore begs 
his Grace would explain this matter to.him, 
that he may know how to act, and take 
his meafures according as Prince Eugene 
perfeveres in, or defitts from this enter- 
rife. He adds, that a Courier went from 
Paris the morning before, with the anfwer 
of Spain to the Queen, which, it was fup- 
pofed, would be fatisfaétory.”. The Duke's 
anfwer was, * That, as the Marfhal obfer- 
ved himfelf, of what confequence it was to 
keep this affair fecret, he would leave him 
to judge, whether he could have done it 
better, than by the conduct he had obfer- 
ved. That it was true, that for the fiege 
of Quefnoy, which it was not in his power 
to prevent, he had furnifhed fome troops, 
which were paid in part by the States, but 
not one fingle man folely in the Queen's 
pay. That he thought, fince the trenches 
were not opened, the fiege would have no 
effe&t to break the meafures concerted be- 
tween their Sovereigns, before they could 
receive their final inftruétions.’ He con- 
cludes, ‘ He was furprifed, upon the Duke 
of Wirtemberg’s informing him, that the 
Marfhal had faid to one of that Duke's 
Trumpets, that the Engtifh would do the 
French no hurt, nor the French them; 
That himfelf had fuch orders, and did not 
doubt but the Duke of Ormond had the 
fame.” The Marfhal, in another letter 
the next day, denied, * That he had ever 
feen or heard of any Trumpet trom the 
Duke of Wirtemberg: That this was a 
mere invention of thofe who had a mind 
to give a reputation to the Dutch Gazettes, 
in which it had been affirmed, that his 
Grace had thewed Prince Eugene his orders, 
not to engage in any attempt. He defires 
to be informed by his Grace, whether the 
army under his command would oppofe 
any attempt, which the King’s forces would 
certainly make upon Prince Eugene's, tf 
he continued the fiege: And adds, that 
the King, while he tees Prince Fugene un 
dertaking a fiege, and knows the army un- 
der his Grace ought not to act, direéily 


CURSORY EXAMPL 


‘ V E have more Poets than judges 

and interpreters of Poetry, fays 
Montaigne. It is eafier to write an indif- 
ferent Poem, than to underftand a good 
one. There is indeed a certain low and 
moderate fort of Poetry that a man may 
wal enough juige of by certain rules of 


or indire&tly, againft. his, would be very 
much difpleafed with himy if he-thould 
continue inattive.” 

By this time the Dutch: Plenipotentiaries 
at. Utrecht having, by order’ of the States, 
expoftulated with the Bithop of Brittol, 
about the Duke of Ormond’s refufing to 
affift the Confederates in any undertaking 
again{t the enemy : ‘Fhe Bifhop anfwered, 
© That he knew nothing of the matter, and 
would reprefent it to the Queen:* But, at 
the fame time, he took occafion to let thera 
know, ¢ That, two days before, he had 
received an exprefs, with a letter from her 
Maijetty, in which the complained, that, 
notwithftanding all the advances the had 
made from time to time to the States, ia 
order to engage them to enter with her up- 
on a plan of peace, their High Mighti- 
neffes had not anfwered her as they ought, 
and as her Majefty hoped they would. 
That therefore they ought not to be fure 
prifed, if her Majefty did now think her- 
felf at liberty to enter into feparate mea- 
fures, in order to obtain a peace for her 
own conveniency.” Upon this, the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the Srates reprefented to 
the Bifhop, ‘That fuch a ftep would be 
contrary to all the Alliances ant Treaties 
betwixt their High Mightineiies and the 
Queen: That they had merited otherwife 
by the deference, which, on a!l occations, 
they had fhewed to her Majeity ; and that 
they knew nothing of the advances which 
the Bifhop faid her Majefly had made to- 
wards the States, on the fubj-¢t of a plan 
of peace.” The Bithop replied, ¢ That 
he muft not forget to tell them, his infruc- 
tions did further bear, that, confideriag 
the condué of the States towards her Ma- 
jelty, fhe thought herfelf difengaged from 
all Alliances and engagements with their 
High Mightinefies.”. The Bifhop did not, 
in exprefs words, name the Barrier Treaty 5 
but: he did not except it: So they reckon- 
ed it was included in the general words he 
had ufed. 


[To be continued.] 


ES of the great and aftonifhing 
Powers of ELOQUENCE. By Jonathan Richardfon, jun. E/q. 


art; but the true, fupreme, and divine 
Poefy, is equally above all rules and reafon. 
And whoever difterns the beauty of it with 
the moft aflured and molt fleady fight, ‘ees 
no more than the uvick reflection of a flat 
of lightning. — This is a fort of Poefy that 
dees not exercife, but ravithes and over- 

whelms 
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whelms oor jadgment. The fury, that 
poffefies him an is able to penetrate into 
it, wounds yet a third man, by hearing 
dim r its Like a loadftone, that not 
only attragts the needle, but alfo infafes 
anto it the virtue to attra& others.” 

Thisis an idea of Poetry from Poetry it- 
felf, and a true genuine feeling of that di- 
vine extravagance which fools ridicule, and 
men of paris adore. 

Virgil pronounced his own verfes with 
fach an enticing fweetnefs, and enchanting 

race, that, according to Seneca, Julius 
tanus, a Poet (famous for the friend- 
thip of Tiberius, and afterwards for his 
flight) who had often heard hitn, ufed to 
fay, that ‘he could fteal Virgil's verfes, 
if he could fteal his voice, expreffion, and 
gefture ; for the fame verfes, that founded 
to rapture when he read them, were in a 
manner harfh and mute in the mouth of 
another.” 

Mr. Hooke read fome fpeeches of his 
Roman Hittory to the Speaker, (Onflow, 
who piqued himfelf too upon reading) and 
and begged him to give his opinion of the 
work ; the Speaker anfwered, as in a paf- 
fion, ‘ He could not tell what to think of 
it, it might be nonfenfe, for aught he 
knew ; for that his manner of reading had 
bewitched him 5° which was literally the 
cafe of thofe that heard the orations which 
the Philofopher Favorinus made at Rome, 
in the time of Hadrian ; of thofe that un- 
der{tood not Greek ; who yet were delight- 
ed and charmed with the tone of his voice, 
the various modulation of his periods, and 
the efficacy of his look and gefture. This 
was the cafe of Senefino, with thofe who 
neither underftood Italian, nor even had a 
tafte for Mufic, of which I myfelf faw 
proofs én many occafions : 


Affe&tus ‘mpone legens. Diftinétio fenfom 
Auget, & ignavis dant intervalla vigo- 
rem. 


Mrs. Oldfield ufed to fay, * the beft 
fchool fhe had ever known was only hear- 
ing Rowe read her part in his Tragedies.* 
Mr, Hawkins Browne had never felt Mil- 
ron before hearing Sheridan pronounce his 
exordtum; and, I am perfuaded, fuch 
Readers as the above are by far the beft 
Commentators on a great Poet, fuch as 
Montaigne defcribed juft now. 

A friend of mine affured me, that Booth 
had told him, that he had aéted the Ghoft 
when Betterton played the part of Hamlet ; 
and that, the firft time he attempted it, Bet- 
terton’s look at bim itruck him with a 

2 


dread and horror, which difconcerted him 
to that degree, that he cauld not {peak hie 
part. Droll enough, however, that he 
fhould frighten the Ghoft ! 

When the Orator Afchines, who had 
been banifhed Athens, pronounced, before 
the General Affembly of Rhodians, the 
oration that he had before pronounced at 
Athens, to accufe Ctefiphon of feditious 
defigns ; and the next day that of De- 
moithenes in his defence, which had occa- 
fioned his own exile, feeing how greatly 
they were moved, chiefly by this lafts 
« What, faid he, if you had heard the Jion 
himfelf roar! What an idea of oratory! 
fince AZfchines, who read this of De- 
mofthenes, fays in his own, that bis anta- 
gonift ufed to compare the nervous flexi- 
bility, and the liquid fplendor of his voice, 
to the fongs of the Sirens ; but, as Valerius 
Maximus goes on, ‘his wounds were 
yet frefh, and he but too feverely felt the 
fierce vigour of his eyes, the terrible weight 
of his look, the found of his voice ftill 
echoing in his ears, accommodated to eve~ 
ry word and period, and that efficacy which 
accompanied every motion and gefture.’ 
Therefore, though nothing could be added 
to the perfect elegance of the oration it- 
felf, yet when it was rather read than 
heard (though A®{chines read it!) a great 
part of Demofthenes was wanting in De+ 
mofthenes.* 

It muft be confidered, that AZfchines’s 
reading was all art, and wanted the fove- 
reign energy of being in earneft, as De- 
mofthenes was, who, therefore, truly 


Addidit & vultum verbis. Ovid. Faft. V. 
Inforced his words with looks. 


Pyrrhus faid of Cyneas, a difciple of 
Demofthenes, whom he employed as his 
Ambaffador to the different people of 
Greece; ‘ that he had gained more cities by 
his Minitter’s eloquence than by his own 
arms ;° and yet Plutarch only fays of him 
* that he was the fingle one of all the Ora- 
tors that were left, who could recall in the 
minds of his hearers, as it were, an image 
and fhadow of the power and eloquence of 
Demotthenes.” 

When this fame great Prince of {peak- 
ing was once afked what he thought the 
firft quality of an Orator? He anfwered, 
Pronunciation ; and which the fecond? 
Pronunciation ; and the third? He ftill 
anfwered, Pronunciation; by which he 
gave to underftand, that he did not fo 
much judge it to he the chief quality, as 
the only one, By Pronunciation, he ~— 

the 
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the whole aprearance and foun:! of en Ora- 
tor, as above in the paffage of Valerius 
Maximus, and which Plny Oretor 
calls the Pronunciation of the CovMnERENER 
habit, and geiture. In fhorr, a!! that the 
fpeaker himielf can add of weight to the 
intrinfic force of the argument, or what 
the oration would be in fimple reading. 

And, indeed, this is but a fpeaker’s 
feem'ng what he favs! which is fprinkling 
as it were, the perfusfive qu I'ty of fince- 
rity over at! the reft of the diftoufé, whic 
only can give arouments weight. 

When Alexander was in defpair at the 
defire his army had to return home, all } 
friends begged him to take courage, that 
they would afift him. They befought him 
to impofe all difficulties on them, and pro- 
mifed to biing hack the foldiers, if he 
would vot himtelf foothe their apprehenfions 
with a mild but fpirited oration ; that they 
had never gone away tertifi-d and abject, 
whatever the ¢ when they could 
drink large draughis of comfort from his 
own alacrity, an d the inexhau'tible 
of thet vaft feli-dependent foul. 

Hortenfius, the famous Roman Orator, 
whom Cicero fo highly commends, was io 
convinced of this, that he laid himfelf al- 
moft all out here, and took little pains in 
the arguments themfclves ; fo that Quinti- 
lian, in whofe time they were extant, lays, 
* that you find nothing i in reading his ora~ 


the 


anger, 


puts 
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tions that anfwers to his great fame; and 
the crowded Forum was rather to fee 
Hortenfius than to hear him The fame 
thing Tacitus fays of the Ors ator Q Hate 
rius, and Gregorio Leti of the fermons of 
Sinves Le 

The famous Boifrobert, who had fa 
h 'PPY a talent in telling a flory, and ud 
to divert Cardinal Richelicu from his public 
fatizucs, when his friends advited him to 
publifh, affured them the y woul: fi:.d no- 
thing of that engaging agreeablenefs on 
paper thar he hi id the happy {kill to fpread 
over his living chat ; and that it was a 
mere cheat upon their ears : 


En recitant, devrai, fe fais merveilles, 
Je fuis, Conrart, un grand dupeur d'oreilles.® 


Such a Siren is Pronunciation; or the 
tone, exprefiion, and geflure. Plit ry the 
younger, writing toa friend who intreated 
hin carefully to examine his Poem, if it 
was worthy to be publifhed, fays, ‘ before 
he opens it, that he can cecide already that 
it is heauiiful, and not to be fuppr fled, by 
what be had heard him read 3 if your Pres 
nunciation haih not impete: fupon me, (he 
a on) for you do indeed read with 

quifite fveetnefs and art; yet Ltruft lam 
not fo far led afide by my ears, that the 
wanton fistiery hath intirely blunted the 
edge of my judgment.’ 


The Morarity of SHAKESPEARE’s Mipsummer Nicut’s 


DREAM. 


ACT ©¥. ScEWNE I. 


THESEUS to HERMIA. 
O you your father should be as a 
Ged, 
One that compofed your beauties; yea, and 
one 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted ; and.within his power 
To leave the ficure, or disfiguie it. 


In this fpeech, the pious notion of the 
Ancients, with regard to this relation, while 
genuine Naiure was the'r fole Preceptor, is 
fully exprefled. Here the duty of chiidren 
to thelr parents is indced ca irried to the 
height ; and yet, methinks, not at all too 
far, T bey are the objr&ts of cur earlieft 
afefions, of our firlt deference, of our pri- 
mary obligations. Even fopaitiion, in 
this cafe, as far at leafl as implicit obedience 
extends, exceeds not true devotion. 

The Decalocue was originally written on 
Two Tables; five incach, The firtt re- 


By Mrs. GRIFFITH. 


fers folely t the fecond, to Moe 
rajity, only ‘To honcur our parents, there- 
fore, as falling within the fe line of 
obligations, is, by this diftinétion, made 
one of our pious duties; as through them 
we honour the Creator, whe ordained this 
relation between us. This precept, then, 
fhould feem to have a dou! ‘« tie u; 
as partaking both of piey «nd 
and therefore, however the latter bona may 
chance to be cancelled, the fut ought never 
to be difpenfed with. 

In fine, there is fomething fo fond-and 
indearing in the idea and exercile of a child's 
obedience and deference tewatds a parent, 
that how rotten muft. that root be, or how 
blighted the branches, if fuch a tree fhould 
fail of producing its natural fruit ! 

Thus far, by way of general refle&ion, 
only; for I muff, notwithftanding,. adm in. 
that the = articular inftance of the daughter 
comphance, exa&ted by 
piece, of lek ng an hoftand 4 cf he 
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choice, upon equal terms, and accepting 
another, chofen arbitrarily for her, by ca- 
price merely, was too fevere a trial of obe- 
dience. Egeus here, like Abraham, would 
facrifice his child at the altar, not only with- 
out the command of God, but contrary to 
his exprefs purpofe, proclaimed aloud by 
the voice of Nature, and further confirmed 
from the dedutions of virtuous affection, 
f.ee will,.and rational eleétion. 

When I faid that the duty of'a-child was 
natural, [did not mean to inveft the parent 
with an authority that was not fo;. and I 
cannot blame Hermia, therefore, upon the 
fevere laws of Athens being declared to 
her, for the chafte and fpirited rejolution 
fhe frames to herfelf on that occaiion : 


So will I grow, fo live, fo die, my Lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his Lordhip; to whofe unwifhed 
yoke . 
My foul confents not to give fovereignty. 


SCENE If. 

Lyfander, the fuitor eleé&t of Hermia, 
here makes an obfervation upon the ftate of 
love, which is too often verified in life: 
That a fympathy of affections, with other 
fitnefs of circumftances, are feldom found to 
meet together, fo as to complete an happy 
union. 


Lyfan. Ah me! for aught that ever I 

could read, 

Could ever hear, by tale or hiftory, 

The courfe of true love never did run 
fmooth; 

But either it was different in blood— 

Or elfe mifgrafted in refpect of years— 

Or elfe it ftood upon the choice of friends 

Or, if there were a fympa’hy in choice, 

War, Death, or Sickneis did lay fiege to it; 

Making it momentary as a found, 

Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That in a fpleen unfolds both Heaven and 
earth, 

And ere a man hath power to fay, Be- 
hold! 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confufion ! 


SCENE II. 


In this Scene we are charmed with that 
mildnefs, modefty, and generous eulo- 
gium, with which the fond and unhappy 
Helena accofts a rival beauty, and wou'd 
by the man fhe loves, 


Hermia. God fpeed, fair Helena! whi- 
ther away ? 
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Helena. Call you me fair ? That fai 

again unfay ; 

Demetrius loves you, Fair—O happy Fair ! 

Your eyes are load-itars, and your tongue’s 
{weet air 

More tuneable than lark to fhepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds 
appear. 

Sicknefs 1s catching—Oh ! were favour fo ! 

Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go;, 

My ear fhould catch your voice ; my eye 
your eye; 

My tongue fhould catch your tongue’s 
{weet melody. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being 
"bated, 

The reft I'd give to be to you tranflated ~ 

Oteach me how you look, and with what art 

You {way the motion of Demetrius” heart ! 


Hermia had ufed no arts, no coquetry, 
to allure her Jover from her ; for, as the 
expreffes it, juft after, in the fame dialogue, 


His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 


She had, indeed, happened to have done 
her an injury, but no wrong 3 and there- 
fore the forfaken maid fhews her juitice in 
explaining her own ill fortune, only, with- 
out exprefling the leaft manner of refentment 
againft her unoffending rival. 


Hermia,.in the fame Scene, alludes to the 
magic power of love,. which concenters all 
our ideas in one, making us prefer a cot- 
tage to a palace, and a defert to a grove, 
according to the fituation or circumftances 
of the objeét of our affections. After hav- 
ing declared the purpofé of flying her coun- 
try with her lover, fhe adds, 


Before the time I did Lyfander fee, 
Seemed Athens like a Paradife to me. 

O then, what graces in my Love do dwell, 
That he hath turned a Heaven into Hell? 


And Helena, afterwards, carries on the 
fame idea in the following lines : 


Things bafe and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can tran{pole to form and dignity, 

Eove looks not with the eyes, but with the 
mind 3 ‘ 

And therefore is winged Cupid painted 
blind ; 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgment 
tafle : 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy halte, 

And therefore is Love faid to be a child, 

Becaule in choice he is fo oft beguiled. 


Thefeus i00, in a paffage of his fpeech, 
in the firtt Sceneof the fifth A& of this Play, 
accords with the above /entiments 

While 
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While the lover all as frantic 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 


And Shakefpeare has hinted a moral, cn 
this latter fubject, with regard to irregular 
or ill-placed affeStion, as Dr. Warburton 
has juftly obferved, * by as fine a meta- 


} morphofis as any in Ovid,’ in the laft line of 
| the following fpeech, in the fecond Scene of 


A& the Second ; the whole of which I fhall 
tran{cribe here, in order to thew how juftly 
and poetically he has pointed to the diffe- 
rent effects of paffion upon baly and con- 
templative minds, as well as on idle and 
difipated ones : 


OBERON to Pucx. 


That very time I faw, but thou could’ft 
not, 

Flying between the cold moon and the 
earih, 

Cupid all armed: A certain aim he took 

Ata fair Veftal, throned by the Weit * 

And loofed his love-thaft {martly from his 
bow, 

As it fhould pierce a hundred thoufand 
hearts. 

But I might fee young Cupid’s fiery thaft 

Quenched in the chafte beams of the wai'ry 
moon, 

And the imperia} votrefs paffcd on, 

Jn meiden meditation, fancy tree. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower, 

Before miik white, now purple with Love's 
wound, 

And maidens call it Love in idlenefs. 


ACT V¥. SCius ft. 

The deceptions of an enthufialtic or over- 
heated fancy, with the vain terrors of a de- 
je€ted mind, are well decribed in part of 
the following fpeech ; in which our Au- 
thor clafles the Lunatic, the Lover, and the 
‘Poet, together ; and might have taken in 
the Fanatic too along with them, under 
the defcription of thofe, who, as he fays, in 
the firft part of the fame fpeech, 


‘Have fuch feething brains, 

Such fhaping fantafies, that apprehend 

More than cool reafon ever comprehends. » 
Th:feus. Such tricks hath itrong ima- 

gination, 

‘That, if it would but apprehend fome joy, 

It comprehends fome bringer of that joy 5 

Or in the night, imagining fome fear, 

"How eafy is a bufh {uppofed a bear ? 


Among the Brief of Sports, as it is cal- 
ded, to be exhibited before Thefeus, on his 
-wedding-day, this is the title of one : 
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The thrice three Mufes mourning for the 
death 
Of Learning, late deceafed in begeary. 
Mr. Warton imagines this paflage to 
have alluded to a poem of Spencet’s, ftyled 
The Tears of the Mufes, or the Neglest 
and Contempt of Learsinz, in his time. 
Though this was not properly a complaint 
of that ace, only ; it has been fo much the 
grievance of ail times, that it has, long fince, 
obtained into a proverb, ‘As poor as a 
Poet. 


The cafe of fuch unfortunate perfons, 


© OF thofe whom Phoebus, in his ire, 
© Hath blafted with poetic fire,” 


is certainly very hard. Perfons, who ape 
: Js to letters, muit unavoidably 
heir temporal concerns 5 and thole 
who employ ¢ time in the reformation 
or entertainment of the world, fhould be 
fupported hy it-—Not by merely accidental 
and precarious emoluments, but upon fome 
more permanent foundation ; like the 
Clergy, who have had a provifion made 
for them, for the fame reafon as above ; 
and the name of Clerk, though now appro- 
priated to the latter, was formerly the com- 
mon appellation of both. The honour 
of fuch an eftablidiment would be con- 
fiderable to a State, and the expence but 
fwnall—for the numbers are but few. 


Thefeus expreffes a juft fentiment in a 
Prince, when Philoftrate, the Matter of his 
Revels, objects to his being prelent at a 
Play, which the affeétions of the loweft 
rank of the Athenian citizens had framed 
for the celebration of his nuptials. 


Philoftrate. No, my noble Lord, 
It is not for you. T have heard it over, 
And it is nothing ; nothing in the world ; 
Ualefs you can find fport in their intents, 
Exuemely ftretched, and conned with cruel 

pain, 

To do you fervice. 

Thefeus. I will hear that Play ; 
For never any thing can be amifs, 
When fimplenefs and duty tender it, 


Hippolyta alfo makes the-fame objection, 
but from a motive of humaniry, only : 


I love not to.fee wretchednefs o’ercharged, 
And duty inshis fervice perifling. 


Thefeus. Why, gentle Sweet, you fhall 
fee no fuch thing. . 
Hippolyta. He fays, they can do no- 

thing in this kind. 
Thefeus. The kinder we to give them 
thanks for nothing, 
E 2 Out 


* This is meant as a compliment to Queen Elifabeth, 
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Our {port fhall be to take what they mif- 
take ; 

And what poor duty cannot do 

Noble re‘peét takes not in 
merit. 

Where I have 
pofed 

To gieet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

WheieT have feen them fiiver, and look 
pale, 

Make periods in the midft of fentences, 

Throttle their praét:fed accent in their fears, 

And, in conclufion, dumbly have | 

Not paying me a welcome. 
Sweet, 

Cat of their tilence yet I picked a welcome ; 

fsnd in the modetty of fearful duty 


might, but 


come, great Clerks have pur- 


sroke off, 
Yruit me, 


TRAVEL 


Sin GREECE: 


Tread as much, as from the ratrling tongue 
Of faucy and audacious Elo uence, 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied fimplicity, 
In leait Speaks moft, to my capacity. 


This Play is perfedly piurefque, and 
refembles fome rich landfcape, where pala 
ces and cottages, huct{men ant hufband- 
men, Princes and peafants, appear in the 
fame feene together 

Po and tantaftica! as this Play is, fays 

pe ion, all the parts are well writ. 
~ode and give the kind of pleafure which the 
Author defigned. Fawics, in his time, 
were much in fafhion ; common tradition 
had wade them familiar, and Spenier's 


Pociw had made them great. 


Or an Account of a Tour made 


at the Expence of the Soctety of Diterranti: By Richard Chandler, 
D. D. Fellw ai Antiquarian Society. 
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dued, the metropu! 
of Arts, the ie center of F talk and genius. The 
Gyamafia and the gardens of the Philo- 
fophers were decorated with the capital 
emineat Matters, and ftill fre- 
eueniel, The fierce war: ior was capti- 
vated by Greece and Science, and Athens 
humaniied and po lied the Conquerers 
of the world, Bi greatly injured 
the city, by tranfporing he Pub- 
lic Library, which had teen founded by 
P.fiftratus, carefully augmented by the peo- 
pie, removed by Xerxes into Perfia, and 
yelio red long alter by Scleucus Nicanor, 
“The spirit of learuing drcoped on the lofs ; 
and the Roman youth, undee 7 VeriUSy 
were fent to Mariilles, inftead of Athens, 
Even there the barbarous Gauls joined in 
the Ps irfuit of Elog quence and Philofophy. 
The Sophitt, as well as the Phyfician, was 
hired to fettle among them; and the na- 
tion was civilifed by the Greek city. 

The Emperor Hadrian embellifhed A- 
thens with a noble Library and a new 
Gymnafium, and reflored Science to its 
zncient feat. Lollianus, an Ephefian, was 
fit raifed to the high dignity of the So- 
phittical Throne, which was afierwards 
filed by Atitcus Herodes, and by other 
eminent and iiluftrious pefons. The 
qpuimber of Profefiors was increaftd by An- 
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ccount of A Athens comnts tue ed — Of the Univerfity—7 he Profeffars—Degrees 
nn ntrance—Charaéler and Extinétion of the Phi- 


toninus the Philofopher, who had ftudied 
under TIerodes. His eftablithment con- 
fifted of thirieen ; two Platonifts, as many 
Peripatctics, Stoics, and Epicureans, with 
two Rhetoricians and Civilians; and a Pre- 
fident ftyled PizefeSt of the Youth. The 
fludent. proceeded trom the Philofopher to 
the Rhetorician, and then to the Crvilian. 
A yearly falary of fx hundred Aurei or 
preces of gold was annexed to each of the 
>hilofophical chairs ; and cne of a talent to 
thofe of the Civilians. The Profeflors, un- 
lefs appointed by the Emperors, were elec- 
ted after folemn examination by the prin- 
cipal Magillrates. 

Education now flourified in all its 
branches at Athens. The Roman world 
reforted to its fclools, and reputation and 
riches awaited the able Preceptor. The 
tender mind was duly prepared for the 
manly ftudies of Philolophy and E!oquence. 
Age and proficiency were followed by 
pre onioti on. The youth was advanced into 
the higher clafles, ‘imolled with the Philo- 
fophers, and admitted totheir habit. The 
title of Sophift was conferred on him, when 
mature in years and erudition, and this 
was an honour fo much affected, that 
the attainment of it almoft furnifhed an 
apology for infolent pride and extrava- 
gant elation. It was a cuftom of the 
Mafters to infcribe on marble the names 
of their {cholars; thofe of Attica ran- 
ged. under their refpectives tribes ; = 
alle 
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alfo to what demos or borough each be- 
longed. Some {pecimens of thefe regifters 
are preferved in the Oxford colleéticn, and 
many fragments are yet extant at Athens. 

At this period Athens abounded in 
Philofophers. It fwarmed, according: to 
Lucian, with clokes and ftaves and fatchels ; 
you behcld every-where a long beard, a 
book in the left hand, and the walks ful! of 
companies, difcouriing and reafoning. 
The cloke or Tribonium was the habit of 
all the orders. The general colour was 
dark, but the Cynic wore white, and, with 
the Stoic, had the folds doubled. One 
fhoulder was bare ; the hair hanging down ; 
the beard unfhaven. The Cynic, with 
the Stoic and Pythagorean, was flovenly 
and negligent, his cloxe in tatters, his nails 
long, and his feet naked. The Cynic 
was armed with a ftaff, as a defence from 
dogs or the rabble. ‘The Sophift was a- 
dorned with purple, and commonly polifh- 
ed as well in drelS and perfon as in manners 
and language. It behoved the Profeffor, 
as Lucian affirms, to be handfomely 
clo'hed, to be fleek and comely, and above 
all to have a flowing beard infpiring thofe 
who approached him with veneration, and 
fuitable to the falary he received from the 
Emperor. 

A learned Father, who was contempora- 
ry with Julian at Athens, has defcribed the 
manner in which the Novice was treated on 
his arrival there, with the ceremony of 
initiation. He was firft furrounded by the 
pupils and partizans of the different Sophifts, 
all eager to recommend their favourite 
Matter. He was hofpitably entertained ; 
and afterwards the ftudents were allowed 
to attack him with rude or ingenuous dif- 
putation, as each was difpottd. This, 
the relater has furmifed, was intended to 
mortify conceit,and to render him tractable. 
He was next to be invefted with the habit. 
A proceffion in pairs, at equal diftances, 
conduéted him through the Agora to a 
public bath, probably that without Dipy- 
lon by the monument of Anthemocritus. 
An oppofition was feigned on their ap- 
proach to the door, fome calling out and 
forbidding his admiffion, fome urging on 
and knocking. Thefe prevailed. He was 
introduced into a warm cell, wafhed, and 
then clothed with the Tribonium. He 
was faluted as an equal on his coming out, 
and re conduéted. No one was futfered 
to appear in that drefs at Athens without 
the permiffion of the Sophifts and this 
ceremony, which was attended with con- 
fiderable expence. 

The Philofophers were long as diftin- 
guifhed by their averfion to Cnriftianity as 


by their garment, It is recorded of Juftin 
Martyr, that be preached in the Tribo- 
nium, to which he had been admitted be- 
fore his converfion. Some Monks alfo, 
whom the Gentiles termed Impoftors, af= 
fumed it, uniting, with {piritual pride and 
confummate vanity, an affeftation of fin- 
gular humility and of indifference to world 
ly tfhow. But, the Emp:ror jovian com- 
manding the Temples to be thut, and pro- 
hibiting facrifice, the prudent Phrlofo her 
then concealed his profeffion, and relin- 
guifhed his cloke for the common drefs. 
The order was treated with feverity by 
Valens, his fucceflor, becaufe fome of them, 
to animate their party, had foretold thatthe 
next Emperor would bea Gentile. They 
were addicted to divination and magic, 
and, it was pretended, had partly difco- 
vered hisname. The habit was not whol- 
ly laid afide. In the next reign, a fe- 
dition happened at Alexandria, when 
Olympius, a Philofopher, wearing the 
cloke, was exceedingly active, urging the 
Gentiles to repel the Reformers, and not 
to remit of their zeal or be difheartened, 
becaufe they were difpofiefied of their idols 5 
for the powers, which had inhabited them, 
were, he aflerted flown away into Heaven. 
The Heathen Philofophers gradually dif- 
appeared ; butthe Chriftian, their fucceflors, 
are not yet extinét, ftill flourifhing in Ca- 
tholic countries, and differing not Jefs than 
the ancient fects, in drefs, tenets, and 
rules of living. 

The decline of Philofophy muft have 
deeply affe&ted the profperity of Athens. 
A gradual defertion of the place followed. 
Minerva could no longer proteét her city. 
Its beauty was violated by the Pxoconful, 
who ftripped Poecile of its precious paint- 
ings. It was forfaken by good fortune, 
and would have lingered in decay, but the 
Barbarians interpoled, and fuddenly com- 
pleted its downfall. When the Goths 
were in pofleffion of it in the time of Clau- 
dius, two hundred and fixty nine years 
after Chrift, they amafled all the books, 
intending, it is related, to burn them; but 
defifted, on a reprefentation that the Greeks 
were diverted by the amufements of ftudy 
from military purfuits. Alaric, under 
Arcadius and Honorius, was not afraid of 
their becoming foldiers. The city was 
pillaged, and the Libraries were confumed. 
Devattation then reigned within, and foli- 
tude without its walis, The {weet Sirens, 
the vocal Nightingales, as the Sophifts are 
fondly ftyled, were heard no more. Phi- 
lofophy and Eloquence were exiled, and 
their ancient feat occupied by ignorant 
honey-faétors of mount Hymettus. 
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The BRITISH MUSE: 
CONTAINING 
Oricinat POEMS, SONGS, &a 


Os CHARA T ¥. 
Written at Batu Easton, by James 
Bland Burgefs, E/q. 


Y E Belles! who feek thefe bleft re- 
. treats, 
Where Elegance with Fancy meets, 
And Taite and Miller join ; 
‘Difdain not to attend a while, 
But liften, and benignly fmile, 
To aid the-timorous line, 


“When life is gay, and beauty charms, 
‘When every heart your power alarms, 
Diftruft, ye Fair, the fcene : 
Soon muft the flattering dream conclude, 
For foon muft other cares intrude 
To cloud our brows ferene. 


The liquid eye, the fowing hair, 

The cheeks and neck fo heavenly fair 
Which emulate the fnow ; 

The voice, which now delights our ears 

More than the mufic of the fpheres, 
A.change muft quickly know. 


When thus you fee life fleet away, 

See youth with all its charms decay, 
And yield to wrinkled age; 

Can you unmov’d remain, nor feek 

Some power this poifon’s force to check, 
Or mitigate its rage? 


The breaft which melts at other’s woe 
Alone can real pleafure know, 
Alone is bleft and ca!m : 
This fure is Charity refin’d, 
Which pitying heals the wounded mind, 
And pours on grief rich balm. 


This will each other lofs fupply, 
Aind pieafe when other beauties fly, 
Which now our hearts alarm ; 


When fades the bloom of Haywood's face, ; 


With Jenning’s elegance and grace, 
And Lockhart’s every charm. 


Say, can your breafts untouch'd remain, 

When at your feet a faithful fwain 
Your matchlefs power declares ? 

Can tender hearts then cruel prove, 

Nor fondly own the power of love, 
When arm’d with fighs and prayrs ? 


Ah no! the feeling gen’rous breatt 
The tranfport hares in giving reft, 
-And turning pain to joy; 





A thoufand gentle pleafures knows 
By nobly changing f{peechlefs woes 
To blifs without alloy. 


The favour'd hour then quickly feize, 
When youth and charms combine to pleafe, 
And bid the lover live: 
Time flowly creeps, but fure :—then hatte, 
Exert your Charity, and tafte 
The joys which love can give. 


‘On the Death of the late Baron Burland, 


ND can it be the eminently wife 
Shou'd fall segleS&ted —unlamented 


die? 
Impoffible !—Calm Reafon gently cries, 
Attend thro’ Albion's round the gen’ral 
figh. 


Deathlefs thy name, O Burland! Virtue's 
friend ! 
His great advantage feems a nation’s 


woe, 
Tho’ fhatch’d, perhaps, for fome all-gra- 
cious end, 
To humble mortals that are left below. 


Great without pride, auguft without parade, 
Firm in the caufe of fpotlefs truth he 
ftood ; 
Skill'd in the laws for happy Britons made, 
Candidly mild, and uniformly good. 


Such public lefs excites the honeft tear, 
Such fudden ftroke demands the penfive 
lay: 
May fome bright genius fing a life fo fair, 
Recount his merits, and his fame difplay ! 


Replete in judgment, asin wifdom fage, 
A difpofition humane and ferene : 
His country’s good did his Jaft days en- 


7 4 _ 
His fulleft pleafure to allay its pain. 


In public life confpicuous blaz’d his part, 
In private, Virtue his unerring guide ; 
At all times fpoke without the matk of 

Art, 
Nor had he meannefs or defe& to hide. 


Ceafe to repine! —nor Providence offend ! 
May his example animate the Great 
To aét each day as Confcience dares com- 
mend : 
Such, fuch alone, fhou'd fill his hos 
nour’d feat, 
ANEw 
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4 New RIDDLE. 
*ER all the world my Empire does 


extend, : 
And while that lafis my reign will never 


end ; 
By all I’m lov’d, and almoft all deceive, 
Yet, when I promife next, they all believe : 
To Heaven I lead, but muft not enter 
there ; 
In Hell I cannot be, earth is my fphere 5 
If yet in vain you ftudy for my name, 
Search your own heart, for there I furely 
am. 


EPIT AP Hi. 


On ihe late Mr. Wewson, the celebrated 
Anatomiit: By Dr. KENRICK. 


F fpirit true, of foul fincere, 

Te Science, as to Virtue, dear, 
Through Nature’s veil, with piercing eye, 
So boldly did his genius pry ; 

With Doétors and Difeafe at ftrife, 

A real friend to human life ; 

Death, fearing left in time his fkill 
Should take away their power to kill, 
Raifing his own revengeful dart, 
Struck his foe, Hewfon, to the heart! 


The MYRTLE’s COMPLAINT. 
On being cropt to make Poetical Wreaths. 
By the Rev. Mr. Graves. 


© CQ ACRED to Venus and the Mufe, 
© The theme of every Bard; 
© Can Myra thus her fav'rite uf? 
* Her Myrtle thus reward ? 


© Stript from their trunk by her fair hands, 
§ My branches fcatter’d Jie : 

© Or fetter’, tho’ in filken bands, 
* They languifh, fade, and die.” 


Thus from amidft the darkfome grove 
The Myrtle plaintive cry'd ; 

When, as her flow’ry wreaths the wove, 
Fair Myra thus reply‘d: 


© Dear Myrtle, call me not unkind, 
‘ Nor grieve my beft-lov'd tree ! 

© Thou ne’er in wantonnefs fhalt find 
© Thy branches Qript by me. 


* If blended with the fragrant Rofe, 
© Or modeft Jefiamine, 

* A wreath or nofegay you compole, 
* And T-mple’s brows intwine ; 


* Or haply Gr-ville’s bofom grace, 
© A type of Vidt’ry worn ; 

* Or, twifted round the feital yafe, 
§ Our ioncets you adorns 


© The Poet’s art new life thall give, 
© And recompenfe thy wrongs ; 

€ Tho’ cropt, thou ftill fhalt blooming live 
¢ Immortal in our Songs.’ 


The CHARMS or INNOCENCE, 
€ But this virtuous Maid fubdues me quite.” 


SHAKESP.” 
Toa 


HY youth is fled; no wit haft thow 
to boaft ; 
Thy charms are faded ; and thy virtue lof 
Yet ftill that face with pleafure we behold ; 
Still fit attentive whilit thy tale is told. 
Nay ; yet fome warmth thofe features can 
imput, 
Yet raife fome foft emotions in the heart. 
O! fay, what magic gains thee this re« 
fpe&, 
And guards thee from thy well-deferv’d 
negleét ? 
*Tis not thy rank, thy fortune, or thy 
fenfe— 
No; “tis th’ appearance ftill of Innocence. 
°Tis Virtue charms us—tho” fhe’s thine ne 
more : 
The fubftance loft—the thadow we adore. - 


G. 


To the Lapies who make Uje of Art to 
afifi Nature. 


N this warm feafon, when no Eaftern 
wind 
Binds up the earth, and makes fpring lag 
behind, 
Be cautious all you beautioue, gentle fair, 
Mix well your colours, lay them on with 
care 


: 
Left the bright beams of Sol diffolve your 
charms, 
And more than Beauty melt in Strephon’s 
arms. FIDELIS. 


The SETTING SUN. 
Jo Lapx 


W HEN Phcebus glows with radiant 
gold 
Tn his meridian height, 
What eye un-injur’d can behold 
TW’ infufferable light ? 


But when declining to the weft 
He fhoots a feebler ray, 

His charms in milder radiance dreft 
With pleafure we furvey. 


Tn height of bloom, thus Fulvia charm’d, 
Thus tortur’d every heart ; 
Her dazzling eyes each breaft alarm'd 5 
Each glance convey’d a dart. 
. Theie 
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Their !uftre, foften’d now by time, 
Lets evcent is their fire: 
‘Fho annabie as in her prime— 
Wik ialely we admire, 
HILARIO. 


RUSTIC STMPLICITYT; 
Or, Happy PEASANTRY. 


TY HE dear domeftic joys of life 
Are worth a thoufand others ; 
A tender hufband, prudent wife, 
Kind fifters, and good brothers. 


No peevith paffions break their peace, 
Or raife contentious ftorm ; 

But what they know will ferve and pleafe 
Their ready hands perform, 


A little garden, near the houfe, 

’ The careful hufband dreffes ; 

For all within the decent fpoufe 
An equal care exprefles. 


They never faunter out the day, 

. Nor do their work by halves ; 
He minds the fheep, the corn, and hay ; 

And fhe the cows and calves, 


The field, the dairy, and the flock, 
Their honeft wealth create . 

Their children, fervants, and their ftock, 
Are their affairs of State, 


Lords North, or South, or Eaft, or Welt, 
Know no fuch joy as this ; 

They are too high, too nobly plac’d, 
For fuch unrival’d biifs. 


To pay the Landlord they contrive 
To fave an honeft penny ; 
And, when he’s paid, they've fomething 
left 
For Tommy, Bob, and Jenny. 


A needy neighbour, rother day, 
For their affiftance came ; 

¢ They would not turn his fuit away, 
For they might want the fame.’ 


They little know of Doétors bills, 

For health grows round their dwelling ; 
Their bitter herbs difperfe their ills, 

And comfrey lays a fwelling. 


A row of bees, in garden fnug, 
Yields honey rich and fine ; 

Hence fweet metheglin fills their jug, 
And ferves inftead of wine. 


Their clothing is of home-made ftuff, 
From elder down to minor ; 
In this ¢ they think they’re fine enough,’ 
Nor grudge that fome are finer. 
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At op’ning day they greet the fun; 
And riie retrefh’d and heal. hy ; 

Anji find, that ‘iis by duty done 
They grow both wife and wealthy. 


Do clouds arife, and hopes delay ? 
They fit not down in forrow : 

* They've feen the feafuns frown to-day, 
And fimile again to-morrow.’ 


Their mutual loves, and mutual cares, 
Befpeak their fimple merit ; 

And all the pence their prudence fpares 
Their children fall inherit. 


Thus, thro’ a lengthen’d line of years, 
They’ ve all their wihhes crave ; 
And, bleft with more of hopes than fears, 
They find a peaceful grave. 
Ww.o. 


INVOCATION. 
H! gentle gales, propitious aid 
Each ardent wilh, each tender figh ; 
Atk my Maria, lovely Maid, 
What means that blufh and downcaf 
eye? 
Tell her I figh, nor dare complain ; 
Tell her I live but in her finiles ; 
Bid her no more affeét difdain, 
But blefs with mutual Jove my toils. 


Woolwich, July zo. E. G. 


A PASTORAL 


Y days of delicht are no more, 
Sweet moments of pleafure and 
ace; 
The fmile of the morning is o’er, 
And night bids his horrors increafe. 


Tie landfcape which fmil'd to the view, 
When innocence gladden’d the day ; 

The flow’rets which glitter’d with dew, 
Alas! are alike pafSd away. 


*T was Delia which made them !ook bright, 
Her prefence enlighten’d the {cene : 

Her abfence had hid them in night, 
For fhe of the plain was the Queen, 


Yet ah! how fevere to my mind, 
My folly has banifh'd the Fair 5 

To her merit and worthinefs blind, 
I rightly am deom’d to defpair. 


Yet gentle’s her bofom, I know, 
How lovely and {weet to behold ! 
Tho’ white as the flece fallen fnow, 
*T was never, no, never fo cold. 


Ye nymphs and ye thepherds, combin'd, 
With me the dear charmer implore, 
Ah! let her again but be kind, 
And I thall be happy once more. 


4 SHORT 
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4 Snort ACCOUNT of Framuincuam Castte iz Suffolk. 
Iilufirated with a View of the Infide of that noble Piece of Ruins 


finely engraved, 


RAMLINGHAM is a name of Saxon 
original, and fignifies an habitation of 
ftrangers, Itis 86 miles diftant from Lon- 


don, and is a large ancient town,. plea-, 


fantly fituated, though but indifferently 
built, upon a clay hill, in a fruitful foil 
and a healthy air. Here is a large ftately 
church, built of black-flint, with a fteeple 
upwards of a hundred feet high, anda 
free {chool, founded by Sir Robert Hitcham, 
for forty boys, who are fitted for ,appren- 
ticefhips, and then put out with ten pounds 
each. Here alfo are two hofpitals 5 one 
founded in 1654 by the fame Sir Robert 


Hitcham, and the other about the year. 


1704. by the Truftges of Mr. Mills,. an 
Anabaptift Minifler, for eight poor per- 
fons, who have 2s. 6d. a-week each, an 
outer garment once a-year, and thirty-fhil- 
lings a-piece fof firing. This town has a 
very handfome and fpacious market-place. 

The Caftle ftands in the Hundred of 
Loes, and is fituated on a clay hill, north 
of the town, having, or the weft fide, a 
mere cr marih, formerly a lake. Itisa 
very ancient ftructure, and is faid to have 
been eretled in the time of the Saxons; 
but Hiftery does not record the name of the 
builders. Kirby, in his Suffolk ‘Traveller, 
conjectures it.to have been conftrugted by 
Redwald, the molt powerful King of the 
Ealt- Angles, who kept bis Court at Rendle- 
fham in this Hundred. 

It was one of the feats.of St. Edmund, 
the King and Martyr, who fled hither from 
Dunwich, when purfued by the Danes. 
Hither, likewife, they followed him, and 
laid fiege to the Cattle; when he, being 
hard prefied, ‘and having no hopes of fuc- 
cour, endeavoured to efcape ; but, being 
overtaken in his flight, was beheaded at 
Hoxton ; from whence, long after, his 
corpfe was removed, and interred at Bury, 
therefore called St. Edmund's Bory : The 
Caftle, being taken, rem xined, as it is faid, 
fifty years inthe pofleflion of the Danes. 

Henry I. gave this Caitle to Roger 
Bigod, whofe fon Hugh Bigod was created 
Earl of Norfolk by King Stephen, as.a re- 
ward for having teltified upon oath, before 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury and others, 
that Henry I. had, on his death-bed, 
nominated Stephen for his fucceffor to the 
Crown of England, in preference to his 
daughter Maud. 


_ In the year r173, Queen Elinor, out of 
revenge for the matrimonial infidelities of 
her hufband, Henry II, incited his fon 
Henry, an ambitious and ungrateful youth, 
to raife a Rebellion againit his father in 
Normandy. He was aliifted by the Kings 
of France and Scotland, and joined by 
many of the Barons, among ft whom was 
Robert Earl of Leicefter, who, crofling the 
fea, with a body of French and three 
thoufand Flemings, Janded at Walton in 
this county, and was received by Hugh 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, into his Caftle of. 
Framlingham. From hence they. made 
frequent excurfions, to the great annoy-, 
ance of the neighbourhood, whch they 
repeatedly Jaid under heavy contributions, 
robbing anc defpoiling al] paffengers, burn- 
ing villages and caltles, and committing 
diverfe other enormities ; infomuch that 
Hugh Lucy, the Chie f- Juftice of Eng- 
land, affitted by Humphry de Bohun, at- 
tacked and defeated them in a pitched 
battle, fought ata place called St. Mar- 
tin's, at Farnham, near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. In thisengagement the Earl of 
Leicefter, and his wife, a Lady of a maf- 
culine (pirit and deportment, were taken 
priloners together, with many of the French ; 
but the Flemings were, to a man, all either 
flain or drowned. © Their bedies were af- 
terwards buried in and about thut village. 
Henry, having reduced his fon to obe- 
dience, foon after returned to England, 
when he befiezed, took, and dilmantled 
this Cafile. Its owner, Hug sh Bigod, ob- 
tained his pardon on paymg to the I King 
four thoufand mark 
After various rect ions the old edifice 
was rebuilt, and gave fznctuary to the ur 
feeling Queen Mary, who, in the year 
3.553» tipon the aanable Lady Jane Gay's 
being proclaimed Queen, retired, by quick 
journies, to this Celile, from whence the 
wrote letters to the Nobility, and moft con- 
fiderable Gentry, in every county in Eng- 
land, commanding them to affift her in de- 
fence of her Crown and Perfon, deter- 
mining, in cafe the flould find it impof- 
fible to fupport her right of fue: inn. to 
imbark for Fianders. In a few days, how- 
ever, fhe {aw herfelf at the head of near 
thirteen thouland men, who had flocked to 
her ftlandard at Framlingham, and by whofe 
means 
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means fhe afcended the Throne, and refto- 
red the Roman Catholic religion. 

To the year 1653, an A&t of Parliament 
paffed, fettling and confirming the manors 
of Framlingham and Saxtead, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, with the lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, thereunto belonging, 
devifed by Sir Robert Hitcham, Knight, 
Serjeant at Law, to certain charitable ufes. 

Dr. Samfon, who wrote a Hiftory of 
this Caftle in the year 1663, fays, “It was 
inwardly farnifhed with buildings very 
commodious and neceflary, able to receive 
and entertain many. 

In the firft court was a deep well of ex- 
cellent workmanhhip, compofed with car- 
ved pillars, which fupported a leaden roof, 
and, though our of repair, was in being 
anno 1651. In the fame court alfo was 
a neat chapel, now wholly demolithed, 
anno 1657, and tranfported into the high- 
wavs, 

On the welt file of this Caftle fpreadeth 
a Jarge Jake, which is reported to have been 
once navigable, and to have filled the 
double ditch of the Caftle: But it is now 
much lefs than it formerly was, being eve- 
ry day filled up with earth and fand, wath- 
ed into it by heavy rainse People now call 
it the Mere. It is faid that from hence 
cometh the river Ore, which emptieth it- 
felf (having taken in diverfe other waters) 
into the fea at Orford. 

This Caftle had a draw-bridge anda 
port-cullis over the gate, which was the 
ftrongelt tower; and, beyond the bridge, 
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without, was a half-moon of ftone, about 
aman’s height. ftanding in1657. There 
was, on the ealt fide, a poftern, with an 
iron gate, leading over a private bridge in- 
to the park, wherein the Caftle ftandeth, 
which was, not long fince, thick befet with 
trees, as the ftumps yet thew.” ‘Thus far 
Dr. Sampfon. 

The View which accompanies this Ac- 
count was drawn on the fpot, in the year 
1769, by Francis Grofe, E(q; Author of 
the Antiquities of England and Wales ; a 
work in which the curious Inquirer into the 
{tate of the ancient buildings in this coun- 
try will meet with fingular fatisfa&tion. 

The Engraving thews the infide of the 
Caftle, the ruins of feveral of the dwel- 
ling-houfes, with others lately erected on 
their foundations. The large houie nearelt 
the left hand of the Spectator, in all like- 
lihood, was in being, when the Caftle was 
intire ; as, both by the bricks and ftyle of 
building, it appears to have been conftruét- 
ed about the time of Henry VIII, or Queen 
Elifabeth. 

The chimneys, many of which are ftill 
ftanding in the towers, are worthy of ob- 
fervation, being curioufly wrought into 
various figures with ground or rubbed 
bricks: Indeed the Artificers of thofe days 
gave many extraordinary inftances how 
perfettly thefe materials might be worked 
into the different mouldings and ornaments 
of Architeé&ture: A circumftance which 
doubtlefs deferves fome attention from the 
Builders of the prefent times. 


LETTERS fromITALY, deferibing th Manners, Customs, 
ANTIQUITIES, &c. of that Country: By an Englifh Woman. (See 


Page 364 of our laf? Supplement.) 


An Account of the GENoEsE Court of INQUISITION. 


HIS holy Court, or rather human 
flaughter-houfe, has not the fame de- 

ree of power here, as in Spain and Portu- 
gal. It affe&ts neither the rich nor the 
great. The fweets of confifcation are no 
Jonger within its reach ; nor that influence 
which it gives them over the private tranf- 
actions of noble families, and over the per- 
fons of the females of the firft rank, as in 
Spain. Notwi:hilanding they are not en- 
dued with the plenitude of power they with 
fo, yet they contrive to keep themlelves 
employed from time to ,time, and are fel- 
dom without fome fubject upon whom to 
exercile their holy zeal. Lalande fays but 
little of the Inguifitjon, but that little is by 
KO means precife. I fuppofe he was in a 


great fright ; his words are, [lee vol. viii. 
p- 502.] “Elle n’eft point fevere; les 
prifons du’faint office ne renferment actuel- 
Jemnent qu'un medecin, nommé Riva, dont 
la folie etoit de précher l’atheifme, et qui 
depuis 25 ans n’a jamais voulu fe retracter, 
pour fortir ce prifon.”” ‘Thus he reprefents 
this anecdote ; the fact is, that a Phyfician 
of the name of Riva was releafed from the 
prifons of the Inquifition, after a confine- 
ment of 25 years. It does not appear he 
had been accufed of preaching at all, con- 
fequently not of preaching atheifm. He is 
a native of Genoa, and univerfally allowed 
to have been a man of very great parts and 
learning. We have made al] the inquiry 
poflible in regard to his principles and opi- 

nions, 
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tons, and the whole of the information we 
¢an obtain (and that from rigid Papifis) is, 
that he explained texts of Scripture winh a 
freedom that difpleafed the Inquifitors. 
And his prefent afylum at Geneva, whither 
he is retired, is a prefumptive proof of his 
inclination to the Proteftant religion, rather 
than to atheifm. There is now living in 
this city a man 3 he was in the 
prifons of the Inquifition three years; his 
crime was polygamy ; having married a 
wife in France, he chofe to incumber him. 
felf with another at Genoa. (Chaqu’un a 
fon gout) this man did not deny the fact 
alledged againft him; but the Holy Fa- 
thers, notwithftanding, frequently put him 
to two of thofe horrible tortures mentioned 
by Limborch; namely, the forcing the 
tongue out of the mouth to a great Jength 
by a kind of pincers ; and the preffing the 
fingers together, fo as to produce exquifite 
pain, by the means of a fcrew contrived to 
produce this effect. Befides this, one of 
the good Dominicans would often, for 
amufement, have the back of this wretched 
creature ftripped, and the man tied down 
with his face to the ground, whilft the good 
Father, with his ewn hands, beat him with 
a ftick for half an hour ata time. Du- 
ring this man’s confinement, there was alfo 
a female prifoner detained for the very fame 
crime ; but as the poffeffed fome agrémens, 
her punifhments were of another nature. 
A man who affumed the habit of a Capu- 
chin Monk in Corfica for fome years, ad- 
miniftered the facraments there, and per- 
formed other church offices peculiar to 
priefls, had his head fcalped in the Inqui- 
fition in the year 1762, his thumb and 
fore-finger flead ; and, after having’experi- 
enced all the various ¢ fecrets of the prifon- 
houfe,’ in a courfe of twenty months, was 
fent to the galleys for life. It is not pof- 
fible to afcertain how many priloners there 
are at any time in the Inguilition, or how 
long they have been there, &c. thofe whom 
they have power over are firft fent to the 
common prifons of the city, from whence 
they are conveyed fuddenly and privately to 
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the prifon of the holy Court ; their removal 
is fo well concealed, that their fanilies and 
friends fend them provifions daily to the 
common prifon, long after they have been 
removed to that of the Inquifition. 

The power of the Inquifitors is efteemed 
by the Genoefé a mere bugbear ; judge then 
what it muft be in other countries where 
they are invefted with all the plenitude of 
{way the Dominicans defire. Can we ever 
fufficiently acknowledge the being born in 
a country, and under a government, where 
this bloody tribunal is unknown, and from 
whence Popery, with all her train of mif- 
ehiefs, has been totally banyhed ? 

I believe you will not object to quitting 
the Galleys arid the Inquifition for another 
fubject. We were Jaft night at the play 
(for at prefent there is no opera); the 
theatre is rather large than fmall, but not 
beautiful, either as to architeture or paint- 
ing. All the boxes below ftairs are fhut 
in with jaloufies, except when the owners 
chufe to thew themfelves to the audience ; 
at which time they light them up with wax 
candles, and the jaloufies are removed. I 
think the play we faw meant to be a tra- 
gedy, as Harlequin kills feveral people on 
the fiage; but it cannot be efteemed an 
Epic Poem ; for, to the beft of my know- 
ledve, there was neither beginning, middle, 
norend. This piece of confufion began at 
feven o° clock, and lafted till eleven. Se- 
veral piltols were fired to roufe the attention 
of the audience. ‘There were magicians, 
devils, conftables, fine Ladies, robbbers, 
Princes, Ambafladors, and troops of wooden 
horfes. ‘The audience ta!ked louder than 
the agtors. The Ladies turn their backs to 
the ftage, which has an impertinent, ill-bred 
appearance. ‘There was dancing, and no 
refpite between the aéts. It feemed to me, 
the aétors might have continued killing eactt 
other, till not a man remained alive to {peak 
the epilogue ; but I fuppoie the piece enced 
from their being, through fatigue, difsbled 
to proceed, or the play might have Jafted 
tll now. 


On the NOBILITY of the Genoese, with the fingular Situation 
of their Officers of Juftice. 


DpisoONn infinuates that the people 

of Genoa appear poor; on the con- 
trary, they feem rich and induftrious: The 
State indeed is poor, though its particulars 


are rich. The public Charities of the in- 
dividuals af Genoa furpafs, perhaps, thofe 
of any other country in Europe of its ex- 


tent and revenue ; witnels the vaft number 
of churches and convents founded and en- 
dowed by particular citizens, the Grest 
Hofpital by voluntary contribution, the 
Albergo, the Port Frene, the Houle tor 
three hundred girls by one fubject, the 
Chuich and Bridge ot Carignan by ano- 

F 2 ther, 
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ther, a Foundation for the maintenance of 
two hundied and forty Nuns of the Order 
of St. Therefa by the Brignoli family, who 
are obliged to attend the Foundling-hof- 
pital and the Albergo: Marcellinus Du- 
razzo’s little College for twelve poor boys 
of noble parentage: This building joins 
on to his own palace: They are found in 
every thing at his fole expence, and have 
proper maiters to qualify them for different 
profeffions according to their feveral abili- 
ties and inclinations. The Genoefe Nobi- 
lity are great ceconomifts ; and may be 
worth generally from 12001. per annum, 
to 3, 4, and 5000 pounds Sterling ; though 
few of them have a revenue equal to the 
latter, excepting the families of Durazzo 
and Doria. They very feldom give enter- 
tainments, or even have their friends to 

at with them. I had it from good aue 
therity, that few of the Genoefe Nobility 
fpeiid more in the ordinary expences of 
their honfthold than 10001. Sterling per 
annum: Thus muft they be always rch 
while they reftrain their wants within fuch 
reafonable bounds. They have an cecono- 
mical manner of lodging the whole family 
in one palace; for example, in that of 
Durazzo, the three fons, with their wives, 
children, fervants, &c. together with the 
father’s family, all occupy different apart- 
ments under the fame roof. As the 
Nobles always wear black, their drefs is 
not expenfive to then. They are not 
much addiéted to play, nor to field-fports, 
nor are there many coaches kept here. The 
prefent families inhabit the palaces as their 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers left 
them; and, until the velvet and damalk 
will no longer ftick together, they have no 
notion of new furnifhing. The anceftors 
of the Nobles inriched themftlyes chiefly 
by commerce. They, in general, love the 
French, and hate the Piedmontefe ; a very 
few of the principal families feem attached 
to the Englith, but the greater number 
difiike them. The people pretend a par- 
tiality to that nation; perhays they have 
their views, as but few of them are difin- 


terefted. If the Genocfe (at leaft the 
N bles) were to chufe a Mafler, they 
would undoubtedly prefer France. I be- 


lieve it was in the fifteenth century that 
they offered themielves to that Crown, and 
caufed money to be ttruck with jhe arms 
of France on one fide, and thofe of the Re- 

ublic on the other; what a happy con- 
Junstion | But this coin is no longer to be 
procured. I heard that Lord Fortrofe is 


poffeffed of one piece nearly of the value 
of twenty fols, 
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Addifcn afferts their only antiquity te 
be a Roman roftrum; though there is be- 
fides a mot valuable Roman infcription, 
and an antique butt of Vitellius, worth its 
weight in gold, in the palazzo of Durazzo. 
He did not take notice of the piece of can- 
non at the arfenal, which is fuppofed to be 
one of the earlieft invention, ‘The cham- 
ber for the powder and ball is of bronze for 
about fifteen inches; from thence to the 
mouth it is lined with the fame metal about 
a quarter of an inch thick, cafed in wood, 
painted on the outfide, and forming exaét- 
ly the appearance of a twelve-pounder: I 
pierced the wood with a fpear which EF 
found in the arfenal, to prove it. This 
curious cannon, as alfo the Roman In- 
fcription, have pafled unnoticed by Keyf- 
Jer and Lalande. 

The Sbirri at Genoa are pretty much 
like our Conftables ; they are allo the exe- 
cutors of all arrefts, the collectors of taxes, 
and guards of the ports. They are abhor- 
red by the people, proteéted ftrongly by the 
Great, and what is called here the Prince, 
by which is meant the Government. The 
officers of juftice appear in as infamous a 
light as the Boureaus in France, They 
always marry amongft each other; the 
meaneft wretch of Genoa would deem it 
a difgrace to marry the daughter or filter 
of a Sbirri ; of courfe a Sbirri never mar- 
ries any woman but the daughter or fifter 
of another Sbirsi, as no other woman will 
accept of him. They can have no fociety 
but with thofe of their own fraternity ; as 
it is ignominious for their neighbours to 
affociate with them. It frequently hap- 
pens that the females of thefe Sbirri are re- 
markably handfome ; their beauty procures 
them the particular attention and protec- 
tion of the Nobits ; fcarcely one of whom 
has not a favourite mi(trefs amongtt them. 
Thefe men run great 1ilks in the execution 
of their office ; there are at Jeaft ten or 
twelve of them killed every year by the 
populace in the execution of their duty. 
Sixty livres is the allowance for each ars 
re(t. At the approach of night they walk 
the f{lreets in {mall bands or parties, in or- 
der to prevent aflaffinations, which are not 
uncommon here. It is abfolutely againtt 
the law for any perfon to carry a ftiletto 
concealed about him; therefore, when the 
Sbirri meet with a fufpicious perfon, they 
furround him immediately, firoke him down 
the fides and hips, to difcover whether or 
not he has a ftiletto about him. _ If they 
find one, he is burried away to prifon, and 
there detained for fix months: For a firtt 
ofience, in cafe the offender bears a good 
charates 
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chara&ter in the town, he is fined in the 
fam of fixty livres, cofts and expences ; 
when not intitled to this favour, he is ei- 
ther fent to the galleys for life, or fora 
confiderable term of years. Notwithftand- 
ing this Ordinance of Government, there 
is not a Genoefe who does not poffels a 
fiiletto, and contrive, at all hazards, to 
carry it about him, This deadly inftru- 
ment makes its way at one ftroke, thro” 
the ribs, the fpine of the back, or the 
fhoulder-blade ; fo well is the fteel temper- 
ed. The moft dreadful accidents frequent- 
ly happen in the ftreets ; for, on receiving 
the flighteft provocation, the ftiletto’s make 
their appearance ; they aflail each other 
with great ferocity, and no unconcerned 
fpectator ever interpofes, fearing a mo- 
mentary refentment of either combatants 
may prove fatal tohim ; and, even though 
one fhould fall, yet no-body prefent ever 
thinks of purfuing or ftopping the murder- 
er: § A colpo di coltello’ is looked upon 
here as a black eye or a bloody nofe in 
England. Another reafon why the fpec- 
tators of a fray do not interpofe is, that the 
family of the guilty perfon are implacable 
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towards an informer, and never fail to re- 
quite his officioufnefs, fooner or later, with 

*colpo di coltello.” The. manner in 
which the guilty affaffin fecures himfelf is 
by going immediately on board a foreign 
vefiel in the harbour, where he remains in 
fafety till the accident is forgot; but in 
cafe of profecution, and the procurement 
of an order for feizing him, then a year 
or two of abfence, with five or fix hundred 
livres properly applied, rarely fails of in- 
furing his pardon and pernmiiffion to re- 
turn in fafety. If the wound is but flight, 
the aflaffin never thinks even of going on 
fhip-board, but walks off to the neareft 
church, where, in the portico, or on the 
fteps, he is in fafety; but, ifthe wound 
proves morta!, the church no longer offers 
him an afylum. The churches are allo 
very convenient for all pilferers, who are 
there in fecurity from the Sbirri; but, in 
the cafe of highway-robbers, houfe-break- 
ers, and affafiins, an order is procured by 
the Doge from the Archbilhop, who ne- 
ver refufes it, authorifing the Civil Power 
to aét by thefe refugees as they fee proper. 


OssERVATIONS om the Qualities of th CHAMPAIGN WINES, 
By Sir Epwarp Barry, Bart. 


T is evident from the Hiftory of the 

wines of the Ancients, that all wines 
confift of fimilar principles, but in a dif- 
ferent proportion varioufly combined and 
united. It will be therefore lefs difficult, 
from this mutual conneétion, to thew the 
analogy between them and the modern 
wines, which are ufually imported, by 
making a few obfervations on their real, 
genuine qualities, and how far many of them 
have of Jate years degenerated from that 
ftate, by being mixed and adulterated in 
thofe countries, or after they have been im- 
ported into Great Britain and Ireland, 

The wines of Champaign and Burgun- 
dy are made with more care than any other 
French wines; and the vaults in which the 
former are preferved are better than any 
‘other in France. Thefe wines, from their 
finer texture, and peculiar flavour, cannot 
be adulterated, without the fraud being 
eafily difcovered, and are therefore general- 
ly imported pure, or by proper care may 
be certainly procured in that ftate. 

The Champaign river wines are more 
delicate and pale, than thofe which are 
diftinguifhed from them by the name of 
Mountain grey wines. Both will keep 


well in good cellars; the former, if con- 
tinued too long in the caik, acquires a tafte 


from the wood; but in flafks is durable 
from four to five and fix years. The 
mountain wines are more firm, and will 
continue fo in the cafk, for two or three 
years before they are bottled. Thefe are 
more durable and firm, and on every ac- 
count more proper for exportation, than 
any other Champaign wines. There are 
feveral growths of each. Among the 
river wines, the Auvillers and Epernay are 
moft efteemed ; and among the mountain 
wines, the Selery and St. Thyery, and, in 
general, fuch as are of the colour of a par- 
tridge’s eye. Thefe are likewile dittinguith- 
ed for their poculiar, grateful pungency, 
and balfamic foftnefs ; which is owing to 
the refined faline principle, which prevails 
more in them than in the Burgundy wines; 
on which account they are lefs apt to affeét 
the head, communicate a milder heat, and 
more freely pervade and pafs through the 
veffels of the body. 

Nothing is more neceffary to the prefer- 
vation of all wines, than good vaults, but 
particularly to the Champaign wines, and 
thofe of the moft light texture. It is ufual 
with the Champenois, when they begin to 
deviate from their purity, to remove them 
into different and colder vaults, and to 
rack them off into new calks, after they 
have 
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have been again defecated; but this 
change of fituation will be much more ef- 
fectual, if they are firft kept for fome time 
in a more open place, fuch as airy granaries; 
where they have been more reftored to their 
former ftate in eight days, than they other- 
wife would in fix months, by being only 
removed to different vaults. The fame 
regimen has been found equally ufeful to 
Champaign wines, though in the flafk, 
‘when they begin to grow ropy. 

To drink Champaign wines in the 
greateft perfeétion, the flak thould be 
taken from the vault a quarter of an hour 
before it is drank, and immerfed in ice- 
water, with the cork fo loofe in it, asis 
fufficient to give a free paflage to the air, 
and yet prevent too great an evaporation of 
its fpirituous parts. 

The colour and principal difference be- 
tween the red, and the other Champaign 
wines, is chiefly owing toa certain quanti- 
ty of grapes, which are now well known 
by the name of the claret grape, whole 
juices, when exprefled, are of a rough and 
auftere tafte. ‘Thefe are mixed with the 
others in the vat, before they are commit- 
ted to the prefs. The wine made from 
them, when well defzcated, and received 
into the cafk,does not, like the other Cham- 
paign wines, require to be often racked off 
into other cafks, and removed to other 
cellars ; but to be kept in the fame cafk and 
fituation, near two years before they are 
bottled, when in fome time they acquire 
a more permanent maturity than any other 
Champaign wine, and a grateful fubaftrin- 
gent tafte; on which account, they are 
now much efteemed for their falutary and 
ftrengthening qualities. 

For fome years the French and Englith 
have been particularly fond of the {parkling, 
frothy Champaigns. ‘The former have 
almoft intirely quitted that depraved talte ; 
nor does it now fo much prevail here. 
They ufed to mix fome ingredients to give 
them that quality ; but this is unneceflary, 
as they are too apt fpontaneoufly to run into 
that i but whoever chufes to have 
fuch wines may be affured, that they will 
acquire it, by bottling them any time after 
the vintage, before the month of the next 
May ; and the moft fure rule to prevent 
that difpofition is not to bottle them be- 
fore the November following. ‘This rule 
has been confirmed by repeated experi- 
ments. 

The Champaign wines are light and 
generous, and, after they have acquired a 
firm maturity, are very falutary. Neither 
are they apt to give the gout or ftone, as is 
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generally fuppofed; for, among the inhabi- 
tants of that province, fearce an inftance 
has been known of any one affested with 
either diftemper, though they drink thefe 
wines freely. But if they are drank by 
gouty perfons, when the materials of it are 
collected on the joints, and are not fuf- 
ficiently attenuated, and ative to produce 
a regular paroxyfm, thefe wines will then 
certainly accelerate it, and bring on a pre- 
mature and imperfe& paroxyfm. But 
when the materials have been properly 
formed, and the paroxy{m becomes necef- 
fary, and is only deficient from a too weak 
and languid motion of the blood, they will 
equally contribute to promote it, and make 
it more effe&tual and falutary. 

In the fame manner, Champaign, or 
any aétive diuretic wines, will bring on a 
painful nephritic paroxyfm, when the calcu- 
Jous concretions, formed in the kidneys, 
are not fufficiently free, and the veflels 
yielding ; but it is evident, that the ori- 
ginal formation, and increafe of them, was 
owing toa want of fufficient motion to pro- 
pel them, and when, from their fize, they 
are incapable of pafling, the Champaign 
wines, or any active, diuretic medicine, 
which does not poffefs a fpecific ftone-dif- 
folving quality, muft be pernicious. In 
fuch cafes, the paroxyfm ts a natural ef- 
fort, to difengage the effected paits ; which 
the Champaign wine will certainly promote, 
and become falutary or injurious, according 
to the ftate of the diftemper ; but, while it 
pafles quickly through the veflels, it cannot 

flibly create either gout or gravel, which 
is the firft, though minute bafis of the 
ftone, and acquires its increafing fize, from 
the urine pafling over it, which by experi- 
ments has been found, even in the moft 
healthy perfons, to poffefs a ftone-genera- 
ting quality. But it is not improbable, 
that, in the early Rages of each of thele 
difeafes, a moderate ufe of the Champaign 
wines might, by its light aétivity, have 
prevented, or moderated the progreffive 
violence of them. 

But nothing is more pernicious, than 
drinking thefe wines freely when they are 
in a fermenting flate, or before they have 
attained a firm maturity ; for, while recent, 
they are more quickly fufceptible of it in 
the ftomach and bowels, and of feparating 
that deleterious, ative gas, fo powerfully 
injurious to the nervous fyftem. From 
hence, fuch as have indulged themfelves too 
freely, in the ufe of thefe wines, are parti- 
cularly affected with a tremor in the nerves 


and fpafmodic rheumatic pains. 
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FOREIGN 


Stockholm, June 21. 

OME accounts from Afkefund men- 

tion, that a dreadful fire, which broke 
out there on the 6th of this month, 
has burnt down all that little, rich, and po- 
pulous town, which is fituated in the mid- 
dle of the province of Nericia. The pub- 
lic buildings,.and all the iron manufaéto- 
ries, not excepting thofe of Nagels, were 
likewife confumed. ‘Two old women pe- 
rifhed in the flames. 

Spa, June 23. Their Serene and Royal 
Highneffes the Prince and Princefs of 
Orange arrived here the 2oth at night with 
the Princefs Louifa, accompanied by the 
Princes of Naflau, Weilbourg, and Hefle 
Caffel. The Prince Bithop of Liege had 
fent beforehand a Company of his troops 
for a guard to their Serene and Royal 
Highneffes. 


ADVICES 


By authentic letters from Aleppo, we 
learn, that a large body of Perfians, under 
the command of Haffein Khan, in the be- 
ginning of March lat, defeated upwards of 
40,000 Janiffaries, who were headed by the 
Governor of Bagdad, and afterwards took 
the city of Baflora, in Afiatic Turky, by 
florm. During the fiege, the Turks put 
all their wives and daughters to death, left 
they fhould fall into the hands of their 
enemies. 

The caravan, which ufually goes from 
Baffora to Aleppo, alfo fell into the hands 
of the Sanjacks, a barbarous people, who 
inhabit the mountains oppofite to the 
Courdiftan or Perfian mountains. The 
caravan was richly laden, and confifted of 
near 400 perfons, moft of whom were car- 
ried into flavery. 


MOVEABLE FAIRS im Sepremser 1776. 


SEPTEMBER 2, Lampeter, Oxford, Road, Sidmouth. 4, Kilmington (Devon.}, 
Newton-Abbor, Ryegate, Tidfwell. 5, Alfton-Moor, Langadock. 6, Snaith, Steven- 
age. 7, Llanidloes. 9, Wimple. 10, Holbeach, Salifbury. 11, Broadway (Dorfetf.), 
Holy-Crofs. 12, Sandbank. 13, Newent. 14, Pontefraét, Rickmaniworth. 16, 
Newcaftle (Staff.) North-Bradley. 17, Ware. 18, Lincoln. 19, Upton. 21, Bil- 
lingham. 23, Swindon. 24, Aletham, Eatt-Grinftead, Walial. 25, Northleach. 


26, Oxford. 27, Derby. 30, Hounflow. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 


\' X 7 E beg leave to return our thanks, with the utmoft gratitude and fatisfaftion, to 
feveral of our ingenious Correfpondents, not only for the favours they have 
tranfinitted to us, but for the approbation and encouragement they have beflowed upon 


our labours. 


J. J’s tranflation is in fome refpests done with judgment, but is too defetive in point 


of elegance and harmony for our purpofe. 


There are fome good lines in the poem figned M. G. but the piece upon the whole is 
too incorreét for public infpection. Such rhymes as ‘ infcrib’d’ and * befide’ are un- 


pardonable in fo fhort a compofition. 


We always with to oblige the Author of the lines, beginning ‘ Delightful fcenes— 
dwell on the greens’—but, from the carelefs manner in which his laft pieces are executed, 
we apprehend he WRITES more than he READS. A clofe attention to the beft Poets 1s 
abfolutely neceflary for a young adventurer, who follicits the favour of the Mufes. 

Marcus's Effay, Tyro’s Differtation, the Letter from A. B. and the Verles figned 
M. M. are received, and under confideration. 

The Gift, an allegory, and feveral other Pieces from our Correfpondents, we are obli- 


ged to poftpone till next month, 


Hiftorical Chronicle for uly. 


June 28. 
HIS Evening a great number of per- 
: fons of diftinétion attended the pub- 
Jic office in Bow-ftreet, to hear the exiami- 


nation of the Baron de Linfing, which was 

occafioned by the following tranfaétion : 
Monfieur Ranfonet, a foreign Officer, 
and Lieutenant Fanhhaw, of the Guards, 
fitting 
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fitting in a box, at the St. James's coffee- 
houf, on Thurfday evening, fuddenly burft 
into a laugh, in confequence of fome inci- 
dent that occurred in converfation. The 
Baron, who was walking up the room, on 
this, addreffed them in a very peremptory 
manner ; and afked, if they meant to ridi- 
cule him. A fhort altercation enfued, in 
which the Baron called the foreigner * Jean 
Foutfe,’ and they immediately left the room 
together. After calling at their different 
apartments for fwords, they proceeded to 
Hyde Park, where they arrived about nine 
o'clock, After a thruft or two, the Baron 
wounded his antagonift in two places ; then 
broke his {word, and was going to put him 
to death, when Mr, Fanthaw rufhed in, 
and prevented him. The wounded Gen- 
tleman was conveyed, with all poffible 
hafte, to Mr. Tomkins, an eminent fur- 
geon, who pronouncing his wound mortal, 
the Baron was taken into cuftody by Sir 
John Fielding’s people. 
NORTH WALES CIRCUIT. 
The Hon, Daines Barrington, James 
Heyes, Efq. 
Anglefy, Tuefday Auguit 26, at Beau- 
maris. 
Caernarvonfhire, Monday Auguft 26, at 
Caerharvon. 
Merioneththire, Saturday Auguft 31, at 
Dolzelly. 

SOUTH WALES CIRCUIT. 
John Williams, Efq; and William Whita- 
ker, his Majetty’s Firft Serjeant at Law. 
Glamorganfhire, Tuefday Auguft 13, at 

Cowbridge. 
Breconhhire, Tuefday Auguft 20, at Bre- 
con. 
Radnorfhire, Monday Auguft 26, at Pre- 
fteign. 
CHESTER CIRCUIT. 

The Hon. John Morton, and John 
Skynner, Ef. 
Montgomeryfhire, Wednelday Auguft 7, 

at Pool. 
enbighMhire, Tueflay Auguft 13, at 
Wrexham. 
Flinthire, Monday Aug. 19, at Mold. 
Chefhire, Saturday Auguft 24, at Chefter. 
CAERMARTHEN CIRCUIT. 
Wm. Beard, Efg. Edward Poore, Efq. 
@ardiganthire, Monday Auguft 5, at Car- 
digan. 

Pembiokehhire, Saturday Auguft 10, at 
Haverfordwef, 

Town and County of Haverfordweft, the 
fame day at Haverfordweft. 

Caermarthenthire, Friday Auguit 16, at 
Caermarthen. 

County Borough of Caermarthen, the fame 
day at Cacrmarthen, 

1 


June 29. 

This morning a dreadful fire broke out at 
Mr. Booth’s, one of the King’s Meffengers, 
in Great Maddox-ftreet, which entirely de- 
ftroyed the fame and two houles adjoining, 
and greatly damaged feveral others. No wa- 
ter could be got for an hour after it broke 
out. Mr. Booth, with his wife aid family, 
were obliged to make their efCape out of the 
garrat windows, over the tops of feveral 
houfes ; and Mrs. Whitwell, fifter to Sir 
John Griffin Griffin, and Lady Welderen, 
with her maid, unhappily perifhed in the 
flames. She loft her life thro” going into 
her bed-chamber to look for her lap dog. 
She was afterwards found burnt to death, 
with a dog and two cats burnt by her fide, 
The body of the maid fervant is not found, 

The above fire was near the back of the 
Lord-mayor’s houfe in New Burlington- 
ftreet, and his Lordfhip attended the whole 
time, éncouraging thé people to work at 
the engine. 

Yefterday a general Court of Proprietors 
was held at the India Houfe in Leadenhall- 
fireet. The motion propofed to the Pro- 
prietary was, that the Company fhould de- 
fray the law expences incurred by Mr. 
Verelft, in the feveral fuits brought againft 
him by the opprefled Armenians. Mr. 
Creighton objeéted to the propofal, as a 
matter altogether unprecedented, ‘The 
queftion being, however, put, it pafled 
unanimoufly in the affirmative, The 
Court broke up at three o'clock. 

Tks Queen’s Houfhould ‘are paid up to 
Midfummer 1776, but the King’s Lord 
Chamberlain’s warrants are not paid up to 
Lady day 1775. 

July 1. 

Admiralty-office, June 29. Vice-Ad- 
miral Shuldham, in his letter dated the 
2oth of May laft, gives an account, that 
the cruifers of his fquadron had intercepted 
and taken 24 fhips and veflels belonging to 
or trading with his Majelty’s rebellious 
fubjects in North America, in addition to 
thofe mentioned in his letter of the 25th of 
April, among which was the Lyon Schoon- 
er, bound from Cape Francois to Rhode- 
Iftand, Jaden with arms and ammunition. 

July 2. 

At the clofe of the poll yefterday for 

Chamberlain, the numbers were, 
M. T; W, Th.-F. S. M. 
Mr. H. 256 $33 047 370 204 128 132 
Mr. W. 201 §20 403 245 144 86 74 
ToTat. 
Mr. Hopkins 2869—Mr. Wilkes 1673 
Majority for Mr. Hopkins, 1196 


u y ge % 
Came on before Dr, Bettefworth, Chan- 
cellor 
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eeflor of the diocefe of London, a caufe 
brought by a Gentleman againft his wife 
for crim. con. with a Clergyman; it ap- 
pears that the Gentleman, who lives in the 
country, was exceedingly intimate with the 
Ciergyman, and frequently invited him to 
his houfe, and the affair was difcovered by 
the fervants of the houfe, who were wit- 
nefles of many very improper liberties be. 
tween the parties, and out of curiofity re- 
peatedly fat up on nights to watch them, 
The Judges, on hearing the evidence read, 
and the advocates on both fides, pronoun- 
ced for a divorce. Not long fince.the 

laintiff commenced a fuit in the Court of 
Ciatatenh againft the Clergyman, and 
ebtained a verdict, with 30001, damages. 

July 4. 

Yefterday came on before Dr. Bettef- 
worth, Chancellor of the diocefé of Lon- 
don, at Doé&tors Commons, a motion at the 
initance of a noble Lord, againfi his Lady, 
lately a Duchefs (fhe having had previous 
Notice thereof agreeable to the order of 
Court) for her to fhew caufe why a decree 
thould not be iffued againf{ her Ladythip, 
to fet afide the fentence of jaciitation for- 
merly obtained by her. No appearance 
being given by her, or by any proétor for 
her, the Judge, after hearing Dr. Marriott 
and Dr. Harris, as Counfel, and Major 
and Slade as proétors for his Lordthip, or- 
dered fuch decree to pafs under fea!, and to 
be executed on one of the pillars of the 
Royal Exchange, after the manner of citing 
Peers and Peereffes refident out of the 
kingdom, which is returnable the firft fef- 
fion of next term. 

Yelterday the Report was made to his 
Majeity of the malefaStors now under fen- 
tence of death in Newgate, when the fol- 
lowing were ordered for execution on the 
17th inft. viz. John Mayo, John Standith, 
and James Humphries, for robbing Morris 
Keating on the highway, near Kenfington 
Gravel-pits ; Archibald Girdwood, (con 
vitted in February Seffions) for fending a 
letter to Mr. Edridge, threatening revenge 
for the death of one M‘Allefter, who had 
been executed for robbing Mr. E:iridge ; 
Thomas Afkew and John Biffel, for 
counterfeiting the filver coin of this king- 
dom ; George Rowney, alias Rowley, and 
Thomas Rowney, alias Rowley, his fon, 
for breaking into the houfe of Mr. Matti- 
fon, haberdafher, in King-ftreet, Cheap- 
fide, and ftealing feveral bills of Exchange, 
toa coniiderable amount, a quantity of fat- 
tn, &c. 

The following were refpited during his 

ajeRty’s pleafure: Henry Jordan, for 


returning from tran{portation before the 


expiration of his term; Thomas fones, 
alias Evans (conviéted in February Seflions) 
for affaulting Mr. Newman in Bow-ltreet, 
and by threats obtaining from him a fum 
of money; William Davis and Thomas 
Kinman, for robbing John Thomas Pope 
on the highway near Tottenham-Court 
turnpike, of a watch and fome money 3 
James Blackett, for privately flealing in 
the dwelling-houfe of a perfon unknown ; 
James Lecores and William Godfrey, for 
ftealing in the houfe of Mrs. Stroudback, 
a Bank note of 20]. and 311. in caf, the 
property of Daniel Dance. 

Benjauiin Bates and John Green, for a 
burglary in the houle of James Penleaze, 
Efq; in Hackney-road, and taking Bank 
notes, plate, and other valuable things, are 
relpited for one month from yefterday. 

Yefterday was tried before Lord Chief- 
juftice De Grey, at Weftminfter, an aétion 
in which Mr. Hill, of Tower hill, was 
plaintiff; Mr. Pell, a Middlefex Juflice, 
and other Juftices, were defendants. 

The aétion charged the defendants with 
a forcible entry into the houfe of the plain- 
tiff, under the pretence of fearching for a 
printing prefs, and certain papers, reflecting 
on the proceedings of adminiftration. 

On the part of the plaintiff, it was clearly 
proved, that his houfe had been entered in 
a forcible manner 5 that his papers had been 
fhamefully ranfacked ; that bis furniture 
had been damaged; his family had been 
alarmed ; and himéelf had been expofed as 
an obnoxious charaéter, to the infults of a 
mob, Two refpectable witnefics afcer- 
tained thefe facts. Mr. Hill had feveral 
other evidences, but the Chief-juftice was 
fo clearly fatisfied of the fa&t, that he waved 
all further examination of the matter. Not 
a fingle witnefs was called on the part of 
the defendants, 

With refpe& to the fact, the Chief-juftice 
obferved, that it ftood uncontradiéted. The 
defendants had not attempted to contradict 
it. By not endeavouring to exculpate 
them lves, it was apparent, that they were 
con{cious of having aéted illegally. The 
Jury were recommended to confider of the 
quantum of damages. They returned a 
verdi&t for the plaintiff, and ten pounds 
damages. 

Yetterday an aétion, brought by Lord 
Vifcount Bolingbroke againft the Printer 
of the Merning Chronicle, for a libel in 
the faid paper, was tried before Lord 
Mansfield and a fpecial Jury in the Court 
of King’s-Bench, Weftminier. The 
damages were laid at soco!. but the Jury, 
after having been out near two hours, gave 
a verdi&t for only acl. 

G july 
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uly 8. 

On Saturday an Admiralty Sef: ns was 
held at the Seflions-houfe in the Old- 
Bailey, before Sir George Hay, Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, and Mr. Jutftice 
A thurftand Mr. Baron Perryn, when Alex- 
ander Kidd, late Mate of the Arlantic, 
was tried for the wilful murder of Robert 
Jackfon, a foremaft man, in the faid thip, 
by throwing him overboard in the river 
Tagus, near Lifbon, whereby he was 
drowned: And Thomas King, late 
Captain of the Soroy, for the wilful murder 
of John Warren, a mariner in the faid hip, 
on the coaft of Africa, by kicking him in 
the fide, whereof he died. They were 
both acquitted, 

July 12. 

Edinburgh, July 9. Yefterday there 
was a general meeting of the proprietors 
of the Bank of Douglas, Heron and 
Co. It appeared from the ftate of their 
funds laid before the meeting, that the 
whole capital ftock paid in (400l. upon 
each fhare) was loft, and that there was 
ftill a deficiency of 70,0001. It was pro- 
poled as the moft advantageous way of ex- 
tricating the Company, to raife that fum 
(which amounts to 3001. upon each ool. 
fhare) by three equal payments at Martin- 
mas next, Whitfunday, and Martinmas, 
1777- This propofal was agreed to by 
almoft all the Gentlemen prefent. 

July 15. 

The Seffions ended, when four pri- 
foners received judgment of death ; nine- 
teen were fentenced to hard labour, in 
cleanfing the navigation on the river 
‘Thames; eleven were branded in the 
hand, eight of whom are to be imprifoned 
fix months in Newgate, and three for three 
months in the faid jail; feven ordered to 
be whipped and imprifoned three years in 
Bridewell, and two for months in New- 
gate; fourfwere branded in the hand, and 
difcharged ; ten were ordered to be whip- 
ped ; and twenty-five were difcharged by 
proclamatton. 

Thomas Cope, was tried for coining of 
fhillings, &c. when after a trial of four 
hours he was acquitted. This is the fourth 
time he has been tried for the like offence. 

The Seffions of the peace is adjourned 
till Thurfday next at Guildhall, and the 
Seffions of gaol delivery of Newgate, until 
the rath of September at the Old-Bailey. 


July 16. 
Extra&t of a Letter from Shepton- Mallet, 
uly 12. 
*Laft Wednefday in the evening a 
riotous mob of weavers, fhearmen, &c. 
sole&ed from the tewas of Warmintter, 
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Frome, &c. aflembled together, and pro- 
ceeded to the town of Shepton- Mallet, 
with intent to deftroy, under cover of the 
night, a machine lately erected by. the 
clothiers, for the advancement and benefit 
of the manufaétory, and to pull down the 
Houfes, and take away the lives of thofe 
perfons who encouraged and promoted the 
ule of it. 

© The clothiers, having notice of their 
intentions, applied to three neighbouring 
Magiftrates, who, for the confervation of 
the peace, affembled at a public inn, and 
after waiting there till two o'clock on 
Thurfday morning without any alarm, 
two of the three returned to their refpeétive 
homes, and the other remained, left af 
fiftance might be wanted. The Juftices 
who left the town were fcarcely out of it, 
when the mob, who had remained at a little 
diftance from the town, reftrained by fear 
of their power, apprehending there was no 
Magiftrate left to command the military, 
afiembled, made an aitack on the poor- 
houfe, where the machines were worked, 
and before the foldiery could be had to op- 
pofe them, broke into the fame, and not 
only deftroyed the particular objetts of their 
refentment (the machines,) but committed 
other injuries, to a very confiderahle a- 
mount. They had fcarcely effected their 
purpofe, when the military, preceded by 
the remaining Magiftrate, advanced, and 
fecured five of the ringleaders ; but in con- 
veying them to the prifon, they were at- 
tacked by the whole body with an intention 
to effect a refcue. 

6 The Proclamation was read by Jola 
Strode, Efg; who very humanely advanced 
to the mob, accompanied by a principal 
clothier, and endeavoured by al] the argu- 
ments prudence could fuggeft, to con- 
vince them of the impropriety of their con- 
duét, and perfuade them to difperfe ; but 
they, with the utmoft effrontery declared 
they would not leave the town till their 
companions were difcharged. To fave the 
effufion, of blood, even this demand was 
on the point of being granted them, on 
condition they would promife never to 
moleft or difturb the town again, had not 
fome of the moft daring, at the inftigation 
of the women, begun moft cruelly to ftone 
the foldiers, who bore the attack with un- 
common fortitude and moderation, and 
difcharged two rounds over their heads, to 
deter them, if poffible, from proceeding to 
extremities, 

* This lenity had not the defired effeét, 
for they continued the attack with re- 
doubled vigour, and very much wounded 
feven of the foldiers, Driven to this ex- 
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wemity, no alternative was left. The 
command to level their pieces was given, 
and one man fell, and fix were wounded, 
This intimidated them, and they retired 
with the utmoft precipitation. The Ma- 
giltrate immediately ordered the men_to 
ceafe firing, and no further mifchief-enfu- 
ed. The Coroner fat on the body on 
Thurfday night, and brought in a verdiét 
accidental death by the military, under the 
command of the Civil Power.” 


July 25. 

Admiralty-Office, July 23,1776. By 
a letter received from Vice-Admiral Lord 
Howe, dated the 23d of June laft, it ap- 
pears, that bis Lordfhip arrived on that 
day off the port of Halifax in the Eagle: 
And having learnt that the fleet and army 
under the condu& of Vice- Admiral Lord 
Shuldham had left that port on the roth 
of June, his Lordthip intended to proceed 
immediately to join him. 

The following fhips have been taken by 
the Provincials in Bofton harbour, in fight 
of the men of war, viz. the Brigantine 
Jane, James Fulton, Matter, from Corke, 
Jaden with coals, candles, and provifions ; 
the brig William, Richard Pine, Matter, 
from St. Michael’s, with wine and fruit; 
the fhip Hope, Capt. Lamfuale, from Eng- 
land, Jat from Corke, having on board 
x500 barrels of gunpowder, all copper 
hooped, 1000 carbines with bayonets, 
fcabbards, and fteel rammers, 1000 car- 
bine cartouch boxes and rings, with fundry 
travelling carriages for heavy cannon, &c. 
a vaft variety of tools, implements, and 
neceffaries of iron ware for the army and 
artillery. She is efteemed to be worth 
mear 50,0001. flerling. This thip had fx 
carringe guns and twenty men, and was 
taken by Capt. Mugford’s veff+) of inferior 
force without firing a gun. The enemy 
on board the men of war, being into- 
Jerably vexed to fee her taken, armed fe- 
vera] boats, and in the night boarding Capt. 
Mugford’s veffzl, he in his defence was 
killed. He was interred at Marblehead 
with fuitable military honours, by a de- 
tachment of the 14th regiment. 

July 27. 

Capt. Williamfon, of the Francis, who 
is arrwed in town from Antigua, brings 
us the following accounts, viz. that a few 
days after they were on this fide the Ber- 
muda iflands, the following thips were 
taken by the Revenge and Montgomery 
American privateers, viz. the Fanny, Blyth, 
from Bardadoes to Halifax; the Rover, 
Hunter; [fabella, Kirk ; and Devonhhire, 
Fifher, from Antigua, bound to Ireland ; 
and the Polly, Leas, from ditto for Lon- 
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don ; and the Harlequin, Goodwin, from 
Nevis, and carried them into Salem ; they 
had alfo taken Capt. Williamfon, but be- 
ing in ballatt they releafed him. 

From another hand we have the follow- 
ing lift of fhips taken by the Revenge and 
Moptgomery Provincial -Divateers, viz. 
the Fanny, Blyth, from Barbadoes to 
Halifax, taken the 28th of May; Rover, 
Hunter, from Antigua to Dublin, taken 
the 13th of June; Ifabella, Kirk, from 
ditto, for ditto, taken the 15th; Devon- 
fhire, Fither, from dito, for Corke, taken 
the sf of July; Harlequin, Gocdwin, 
from ditto, for London, taken the ad; 
Polly, Fear, from ditto, London, taken 
the 2d; and the Francis Williamfon, from 
ditto, was taken and releafed, being a 
Guineaman, in ballatt, who is arrived at 
Dover. 

Forty per cent. infurance was offered’on 
Wednefday, and fifty per cent. on Thurf- 
day on fome of the above fhips. 

Capt. Stephenfon, of the Lady Juliana, 
arrived in town yelterday morning, and 
gives us the following account of the 
capture of his thip the Lady Juliana, from 
Jamaica to London, in company with the 
Reynolds, Capt. Rufden, trom ditto for 
ditto, and the Juno, Capt. Marfam, from 
ditto, for Briftol —‘ On the gth and 12th 
of May lait they were attacked by two 
American privateers, off the Matanzas, 
bearing S. S. E. and that the Reynolds, 
Rafden, was taken by the American pri- 
vateer, » Capt. Henry, mounting fix 
three pounders, and ten fwivels, on the 
gth of May; and Lady Juliana, Steven- 
fon, and Juno, Marfam, were taken by 
the Chance, Capt. Adams, who mounted 
four fix pounders and ten {wivels, the 12th 5 
that the Provincials put the Captains and 
paflengers on board a Spanifh veifel that 
was leaky, who carried them into Provi- 
dence, where the Captains purchafed a vel- 
fel, called the Baltimore, which is fince 
arrived at P!ymouth.” 

The Lady Juliana, abovementioned, 
was very rich; her cargo is valued at 
25,0001. befides 30,000 dollars. 

The Morning Star, Capt. Miller, from 
the Bay of Honduras to London, is tuken 
by two American guarda coftas, off Black 
river, near the mufqueto fhore, and car- 
ried into Salem. 


From the Lonpon GaZzeETTE, 
Whitehall, July 27. 

The following letter, from General Sir 
Guy Carleton to Lord George Germain, 
was this day received by Captuin Le Mai- 
tre, who arrived exprefs from Montreal. 

G2 My 
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My Lord, Montreal, June 20, 1776. 


In a former letter I informed your Lord- 
fhip that the troops were ordered to affem- 
ble at Three Rivers 5 they all puthed for- 
ward with great expedition, as faft as they 
arrived off Q et c, by land or water, as 
belt anfwered that end. The 8th inftant 
the Rebels attempted a very bold enterprize 
indeed ; they crofied over from Sorel in so 
boats, better than 2000 men, landed at 
the Pointe du Lai before day-light, and 
marched to atiack the troops at Three Ri- 
vers, diftegarding the floop Martin, fome 
armied veffels, and tranfports full of troops, 
that were at anchor three miles above the 
town, otherwife than to keep out of reach 
of their cannon. They made fome at- 
tempt to force the 62d regiment ; but, 
whether they found Biigadier General 
Frafer, who commanded at Three Rivers, 
too ftrong and too well pofted, or that they 
were alarmed by Brigadier General Nesbitt, 
who landed the troops from the tranfports 
behind them, it is certain they foon gave 
up offenfive meafures, and retreated with 
all fpeed up the river, keeping in the 
woods. The Brigadiers Nefbitt and Fra- 
fer pufhed up likewife, but kept by the 
water-fide, in hopes of getting their boats 
and cutting off their retreat ; the firft as 
far as Machiche, the latter to the Pointe 
du Lai. The floop Martin and armed 
veflels failed as high as the river du Loup, 
and took two boats, but the reft were gone 
too far, as were their troops. 

I know not the number of killed and 
wounded of the Rebels ; about 200 fur- 
rendered or were taken prifoners ; amongft 
thofe was their Chief, Mr. Thompfon, 
whom I think they call a Major General, 
and a Mr. Irwin, who was the fecond on 
this expedition, and fome others. The 
killed and wounded of the Kinz’s troops 
amounted to 12 or 13 foldiers only. 

The next day the troops were ordered to 
their former flations ; all who had tranf- 
ae up reimbarked ;—Brigadier-general 

rafer was ordered to march along the 
North thore with the troops whofe tranf- 
ports had not been able to get up, and 
meafures were taken to march a body of 
troops allo by the fouth thore, had the wind 
continued unfavourable ; for it feemed of 
great importance in this unhappy war, that 
the rebels fhouid be driven from the upper 
part of the Province as foon as poilible. 
‘The wind f{pringing up fair, the fleet fail- 
ed, and arrived olf Sorel the evening of the 
14th inftant; the laft of the rebels had 
retreated fron thence fome hours before: 
The grenadiers and light infantry of the 
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troops in this divifion immediately landed, 
fupported by Brigadier Nefbittfand part of 
his Brigade. The next morning move 
troops were fent on fhore, and the com- 
mand of this column given to Licue 
tenant General Burgoyne, with inftruc- 
tions to purfue the rebels up the river 
Sorel to St. John’s, but wi:hout hazarding 
any thing till the column on his right 
fhould be able to co-operate with him. As 
foon as the regulations for the different 
tranfports could be made out, the remain- 
der of the fleet failed for Longuiel, four 
leagues from Chamble, (Chamble is 15 
leagues from Sorel, by the river of that 
name) and, had not the wind failed, this 
column might have arrived at Longuiel the 
fame night, and about the fame time with 
Mr. Arnold, and the remainder of the 
rebels, retiring from Montreal. The next 
day the troops landed and marched by La 
Prairie towards St. John’s. The advance 
guard was fupported by all the Englith 
remaining after the difpofitions alieady men- 
tioned, under the command of Major-ge- 
neral Phillips, and this divifion followed by 
2 regiments of the Brunfwick troops, and 
that of Hanau, commanded by Major-ge- 
neral Riedefel. The advance guard arri- 
ved the morning of the 19th inftant near to 
St. John’s, when they learned, that the 
head of Lieuvtenant-general Bargoyne’s co- 
Jumn had taken poffeffion of the redoubis 
the night before ; they found all the build- 
ings in flames, al! the craft and large boats 
the rebels could not drag up the rapids of 
Chamble, with fome provifions, were alfa 
burned. I hear 22 pieces of cannon are 
left behind, hid in the woods : Several o- 
ther marks appear of great precipitation and 
fright ; on this occafion I think they had no 
fall caufe. All his Majefty’s national 
and foreign troops fhewed a great zeal and 
eagernefs to overtake the rebels; and I 
doubt not but they would have given every 
proof of fidelity and valour, had the enemy 
delayed their retreat a little longer. The 
corps of artillery thewed great diligence 
likewife on the occafion; there were bri- 
gades which marched with both columnse 
Brigadier Frafer’s corps crofled from the 
North, and fel} into the rear of the two co- 
Jumns on the South fide ; they were alfo 
joined by numbers of Canadians, and that 
on the nght by many Indians. 

Captain Le Maitre will have the honour 
to prefent to your Lordthips thefe difpatches 5 
he is an intelligent Officer, and well quali- 
fied to give any further information of the 
tranfaGlion in this province ; I hall take 
the Jiberty to recommend him to your Lorde 
fhip as an Officer of merit. 

Iam, &c, Guy CARLETON, 
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The following is a Copy of the Decree 
of his Moft Faithful Majetty the King of 
Portugal, dared the 4th inftant : 

¢ Whereas we have lately been inform- 
ed, that the Britifi Colonies of North 
America have, by an Aéct of the Congrefs 
held on the sth of May laft paft, not only 
declared themfelves intirely free from all 
fubje€tion to the Crown of Great Britain ; 
but were moreover actually employed in 
forming and enacting laws by their own 
private authority, in oppofition to the law- 
ful rights of our Brother, Friend, and 
Ally, the King of Great Britain: And 
wheyeas fo pernicious an example ought 
to engage every Prince, even thofe it inte- 
réfts the leaft, not to abet, favour, or af- 
fit, by any means, dire&tly or indire&ily, 
fach fubjeéts united in fuch dire&t and open 
rebellion againit their natural fovereign : 
It is our pleafure, and we do hereby or- 
dain, that no fhip, with lading or without, 
coming from any of the ports of the afore- 
faid Britith America, fhall be allowed any 
intercourfe with, or entrance into any of 
the ports of thefé our kingdoms, or of the 
dominions thereunto belonging ; but that, 
on the contrary, they fhall be forced away 
immediately on their arrival, without fuc- 
cour of any kind whatever: And that as 
to the mafters of veffels who have hitherto 
been fuffered to enter (there not appearing 
reafon for their being excluded) it thall 
be notified to them, that within the precife 
term of eight days, to be counted fuccef- 
fively, they fhall quit the faid ports with 
their veflels, which fhall fiift be fearched, 
in order to difcover if they have gun-pow- 
der on board, or any other of thofe war- 
like ftores, the export of whith wds pro- 
hibited to them by our Royal Decree of 
the aft of October laft; direéted to the 
officers of our arfenal and exportation du- 
ties: And that if any fuch ftotes or am- 
munition fhall be found put on board by 
ftealth, the faid veffels, as a capture from 
declared rebels, fhall be confilcated for the 
ufe of carrying on the public buildings ; 
and fo be it underftood by the Council of 
our Finances, which fhall order printed 
copies of this our Decree to be taken off, 
and fixed up in all the public places of the 
city of Lifbon, and in all the ports of this 
kingdom, and that of Algarve, that it 
may come to the knowledge of all, and 
that no one may plead ignorance. 

Palace of the Keinda, fourth of June, 
one thoufind feyen hundred and feventy-fix. 
With the Royal fiznature.” 
BIRTHS, 

Daughter to the Lady of Thomas 
£% Hammerlly, Efq; of St. James’s- 
furcet, 
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A fon to the Lady of Thomas Wright, 
Efq; of Pall-mall. 
MARRIAGES. 
EV. Mr. Brombead, reftor of Réép- 
ham, Lincoln, to Mifs Eyre, of Til- 
ton, Leicetterfhire. 

Jofhua Wilcox, Efq; of St. James’s- 
fquare, to Mifs Mackworth, of Pall-mall. 

Marmaduke Tunftall; Efq; of Caveh- 
difh-{quare, to Mifs Maukham, of Has 
Nover-fquare. 

Henry Harrifon, Efq; of Weard, Cort 
wall, to Mifs Pengelly, of Sormidge, De- 
vonthire. 

William Aked, Efq; of Lineoln's-inn, 
to Mifs Fawcit, daughter of Col. Fawcit, 
of the guards. 

Rev. Mr. Gibbons, Minor Canon ‘of 
St. Paul’s, to Mifs Hodgkin, of Thafhes- 
ftreet. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick, to 
Mifs Vernon. 

Rev. Mr. Ambrofe, of Effex, to Miis 
Powell, df Miles-lane. 

Thomas Eyre, Efq; of Haffop, Derby, 
to the Hon. Lady Mary Belafyte. 

DEATHS. 
EV. Mr. Davis, Restor of Méré- 
worth, Kent. 

Rev. Mr. Lacy, Reétor of Twicken- 


ham. 

Sir Richard Bampfylde, Bart. Methber 
for Devon. 

Rev. Mr. Haywood, of Kingftanley, 
Gloucefter. 

Right Hon. James Lord Doune, at 
Bath. 

John Towers, Efq; of Chathart. 

‘Thomas Coe, Efq; of Chelnisford. 

Bankfon, Eq; of Stepney. 

Col. Satine, late of the guards. 

Rev. Mr. Allett, of Southanipton. 

Thomas Lodge, Efq; of Leeds. 

Richard Watfon, Efq; Recordée of 
Leeds. 

Her Grace the Duchefs Dowager of 
Newcaftle. 

David Ravaud, Efq; of Marybone. 

Nicholas Leach, Efq; of Rotherhithe. 

Ifidore Lynch, Efq; of Jeffrie’s-fqoareg 
St. Mary Axe. 

Robert Jennings, E(4; of Mark-lane. 

William Purdy, Efq; Bury- ftreet. 

Rey. Mr. Williarns, Vicar of Béaflin- 
burne, near Royfton, Cambridgefhire, 

PREFERMENTS. 


Ev. Mr. Lazenby, to the vicarage 6f 
Dewfbury, Yorkthire. > 
Rev. Dr. Jones, to the vicarage of Shin- 
field, Berks. 
Rev. Mr. Rud@, to the vicarage of 


Shipfey, Yorkhhire, 
Rev. 
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Rev. Mr. Willan, to the vicarage of 
Cardington, and Keyfhoe, Bedford 

Rev, Mr. Sandiver, to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Edward, Cambridge. 

Rev. Mr, Digby, to be lecturer of St. 
James, Garlic-Hythe. 


PROMOTIONS. - 
OHN Udny, Efq; to be Conful at Leg- 


horn. 
Robert Richie, Efy; to be Conful at Ve- 
nice. 
Guy Carleton, Efq; Governor of Que- 
bec, to the honour of the Order of the Bath. 
John Hamilton, of Marlborough-houfe, 
Portimouth, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, Captain of his Majefly’s thip Hector, 
to the dignity of a Baronet of Great Bri- 
tain. 
War-OrFicE, June rz. 
Irft ‘Troop of Horfe Guards, ‘Thomas 
Lloyd, Sub-Brigadier and Cornet. 
Royal Reg. Horfe Guards, Guitavus 
Belford, Captain, Jofeph Darby, Captain- 
Lieutenant; Anthony Hodges, Lieute- 
nant; William Hofte, Cornet. 
3d Reg. Dragoon Guards, Henry Mar- 
fhail, Cornet. 
7th Reg. Dragoons, John William E- 
gerton, Captain; Ingram Ball, Lieute- 
nant. 
roth Reg. Dragoons, Francis Gregory, 
Cornet. 
17th Reg. Light Dragoons, Richard 
Crewe, Major, 
aft Reg. Foot Guards, Levefon Ver- 
non, Enfign. 
2d Reg. Foot, Francis Aifkell, Enfign. 
13th Peg. Foot, William Hepburn, 
Lieutenant. 
2oth Reg. Foot, Bolton Power, Cap- 
tain; William Farquhar, Captain-Lieu- 
tenant. 
22d Reg. Foot, James Bulkley, Enfign. 
25th Reg. Foot, George Parkhurtt, 
Enfign. 
28th Reg. Foot, Maurice Green Fef- 
ting, Enfign. 
37th Reg. Foot, —— Leigh, Enfign. 
4oth Reg. Foot, Samuel Braditreet, 
“Major. 
a1 Reg. Foot, (Invalids) John Wil- 
fon, Captain. 
i gift Reg. Foot, Charles Semple, En- 
n. 
an Reg. Foot, George Herbert, Cap- 
tain; John Clarke, Captain- Lieutenant ; 
Robert Codd, Lieutenant. 
Royal Americans, 1{t Battalion, James 
Maneity, Clerk, Chaplain. 
Ditto, 2d Battalion, ———. Degerman, 
Enfign, 
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Ditto, 4th Battalion, Charles Louis 

Theodore Scheed, Enfign. 
War-Office, July 2. 

Royal Regiment of Horfe. Guards, John 
Wadman, Gent. to be Quarter-Mafter. 

ft Regiment of Dragoons, John Kin- 
fey, Gent. to be Cornet. 

2d Regiment of Dragoons, —————— 
Chaplain, Gent. to be Cornet. 

17th Regiment of Dragoons, Quarter- 
Matter John Jones, of the zoth Foot, to 
be Corn<t, 

aft Regiment of Foot-Guards, Enfign 
William Henry Naflau, to be Lieutenant ; 
John Goodricke, Gent. to be Enfign ; 
Captain John Thomas De Burgh, to be 
Captain of a Company ; and Enfign Tho- 
mas Glyn, to be Lieutenant. 

Coldftream Regiment of Foot Guards, 
Enfign Thomas Thoroton, to be Lieute- 
nant. 

2d Regiment of Foot, Enfign Edward 
Baynes, to be Lieutenant ; and John Da- 
vies, Gent. to be Eniign. 

6th Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant James 
Sufannah Patton, to be Captain. 

38h Regiment of Foot, Kichard Broom, 
Gent. to be Enfign. 

56th Regiment of Foot, Enfign Tho- 
mas Nixon, to be Lieutenant ; and Lieu- 
tenant William Wilfon, to be Adju- 
tant. 

61ft Regiment of Foot, Enfign Thomas 

Peter Bonell, to be Lieutenant. 
* 69th Regiment of Foot, John Hafwell, 
Gent. to be Quarter-Mafter ; Arthur Lee, 
Gent. to be Enfign, and Robert Chilton, 
Gent. to be Enfign. 

B—K—TS. From the GAZETTE. 

AUL Pickerfgill, of Rippon, Yorke 
fhire, merchant. 

John Turner, of Harwich, Effex, thip- 
builder. 

John Rofcow, of Salford, Lancahhire, 
fuftian maker. 

Ifaac Francs, of Lemon-ftreet, Good- 
man’s-fields, merchant. 

Benjamin Cordell, of Horfham, Suffex, 
innkeeper, 

Lifcombe Price the younger, of Bart- 
let’s-buildings, St. Andrew, Holborn, 
{crivener. 

Robert Jegon, of Hungerford, Berks, 
mercer. 

John Encell, of the city of Briftol, glafs- 
man. 

Erafmus James, of the parith of Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall, rope-maker. 

Jokn Carr, of Scotland-yard, coal-mer- 
chant (partner in trade with James Farrer 
and Edward Arrowfmith, of the fame 
place, coal-merchants). 

John 
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John Payrt, of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
book feller. 

Thomas Piggott, of Silver- ftreet, Wovd- 
ftreet, glover. 

John Jones, of the city of Coventry, 
chapman. 

John Marler, of ‘Lrowbridge, Wilts, 
clothier. 

Samuel Elliott, of Chippenham, Wilts, 
innholder. 

James Farrer, Edward Arrowfmith, 
and John Carr, of Scotland-yard, coal- 
merchants and partners. 

Henry Thomfon, of Hampftead, mari- 


ner. 
Frederick Barnard, of the Bourn Mill, 

Gleucefterfhire, miller and baker, 

John Walker, of Upper Thames-ftreet, 
coal-merchant. 

John Williamfon, of St. John, Wap- 
ping, cheefemonger. 

Francis Nalder, of Honey-lane-market, 
cheefemonger. 

James Farrer, of Northumberland-ftreet, 
merchant. 

Thomas Stephens, of Prince’s-ftreet, 

Leicefter- fields, taylor. 

John James, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
fhire, dealer and chapman. 
Jofeph Bignold, of the parifh of Albury, 

Surry, maltfter and baker. 

Thomas Fawconer, of Fleet-ftreet, cof- 
feeman. 

Philip Morgan, of Fore-ftreet, cabinet- 
maker, carpenter and upholfterer. 

William Telkampf, of Bedford-ftreet, 

Covent-garden, facque, robe, and habit- 

maker. ; 

Jchn Tucker, of Buckfaftleigh, Devon- 
fhire, ferge-maker. 

Robert Plank and Thomas Burge, both 
of Devizes, Wilts, carriers and copartners. 

Thomas Banks and John Wrigley, of 

Rochdale, Lancathire, dyers and copart- 

ners in trade. 

Richard Rye, of Upper Thames-ftreet, 
fationer. 
BOOKS publihed in Jury. 

A Maritime Survey of Ireland; by 

Murdoch Mackenfife, fen. F. R. S. 
Mount and Page, 4l. 4s. 

The Trial of the Caufe on an Aétion 
brought by Stephen Sayre, Efq; againft 
the Rt. Hon, William Henry Earl of 
Rochford. Kearfley, 1s. 6d. 

A large Map of the Province of Quebec, 
Sayer, 2s. 6d. 
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Letters and Differtations on various Sub- 
jects. Dodifley, 2s. 6d. 

The Spleen, or the Offspring of Folly ; 
by John Rubrick, A. M. Bew, as. 6d. 

Leétures on the Conftitution and Laws of 
England ; by Gilbert Stuart, L. L. D, 
Dilly, 15s. in boards. 

Elements of Foffilogy ; or, An Arrange- 
ment of Foflils, into Clafles, Orders, 
Genera, and Species, with their Cha- 
racters; by George Edwards, Efq3 
White, 2s. 6d, fewed. 

The Progrefs of Freedom, a Poem; by 
J. Champion, Efq; Davis rs. 

A Defcription of the Weft- Indies, a Poem 5 
by Mr. Singleton. Becket, 3s. 

A Voyage to Sicily and Malta; written 
by Mr. John Dryden, jun. Bew, 2s. 

Licentioufnefs Unmatked, or Liberty ex- 
plained. Bew, 1s. 

An Effay on Valour. Becket, 6d. 

A Prefervative againft the Principles of In- 
fidelity; by Alexander Duncan, D. D, 
Dilly, 28. 6d. fewed. 

The original Works of William King, 
L. L. D. Advocate of Doétors-Com- 
mons. In 3 Vols, Conant, ros. 6d. 
fewed. 

Johnfoniana ; or a ColleG&ion of Bon Mots, 
&c. Ridley, 2s. fewed. 

A Tour in Ireland, in 1775. Robfon, 
6s. bound. 

Mifcellanies, in Verfe and Profe; by the 
Rev. Richard Shepherd, B. D. 2 Vols. 
Flexney. 6s. fewed, 


BILLS of Mortatity, from July 2, 
to July 23, 1776, 

Buried. Chriftened, 

Males = 553 Males 627 
Females 543 Females 603 
Under 2 years old 4.13 
Between 2 and 5 110} Withinthewalls 7e 
41] Without the walls 27g 

InMid.and Surry 508 
74) City & Sub, Weit.251 


1101 1230 


108 


Weekly July 2,254 
Q, 242 

16, 357 

23. 248 
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Lottery Tickets, 111. 12s. od. 


On Monday, JULY 22, was publijicd, 
be SUPPLEMENT to the Fifiy-eightn Volume of the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, 
with feveral Copper-plates, and a compleat alphabetical Index, &c, 


Prices 
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